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AN ASSEMBLY LINE 26277 “7 


That’s one way to look at the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road system — as a vast assembly line, now prin- 
cipally devoted to war transportation — 26,000 
miles of railroad facilities, crossing and criss- 
crossing a territory in which live half the people 
of the United States. 


Over it flow coal to make power, light and heat 
... ore to produce steel... steel parts of a thou- 
sand different shapes and weights . . . rubber and 
textiles to manufacture tires... tanks, trucks, 
weapons, war materiel in abundance — in fact, 
most anything you can name, tiny or large. Add 
your food, too — for this mammoth assembly line 


BUY UNITED STATES 
“DS AND STAMPS 








handles what you eat, from field, cannery, pack- 


ing plant to market. 


Lump all these materials, parts, commodities to- 
gether — call them fretght— and here’s what this 
Pennsylvania Railroad assembly system moved 
in the region bounded on the west by Chicago 
and St. Louis and on the east by New York 
and Norfolk in a single year, ending Nov. 1, 1944 
.-- 287,000,000 tons! An amount equal to more 
than four tons for each of the 65,000,000 persons 
living in the 13 states and the District of 
Columbia, served by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


fy Sererng The WNeton Xd 


$51,779 entered the Armed Forces 


647 have given their lives for their C 
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UNDER THE DOME 





STETTINIUS MAY GO to London as U.S. Ambassador replacing Winant who wants to 
come home. Rumor still. circles around ByrneS as next Sec'y of State. 


TRUMAN WILL LOOK TWICE at Uncle Sam's checkbook before passing on Lend-Lease 








recommendations and postwar credits to foreign nations. Could be that 
John Snyder of St. Louis will replace Morgenthau as Sec'y of the 
Treasury. Fred M. Vinson and Sen. Walter George are being talked up 
for the same job. 


SECRECY ABOUT FDR'S long iliness (it was denied "again and again and again" by 
his staff) is causing outloud thinking at the Capitol. Some members 
of Congress would like to see a statutory provision for a physical 
examination of the Chief Executive once a year by a panel of physi- 
cians. appointed by Congress. 


RUSSIANS WERE FIRST to warn that months of fighting lay ahead in Europe, ir- 
respective of any V E-Day Washington or London might declare. Reports 
indicate Kremlin is opposed to a "declared peace" in Germany. Only 
after Soviet newspapers had warned of bitter campaigns to come in 
Baltics, Norway and other Nazi strongholds did Allied General Staff 
admit fighting might not be over in Europe for "months." 


NATION-WIDE LABOR PARTY will be in the balance during the next three or four 
months . . . although public might not hear of it for another year or 
two. It all depends on Truman's policies. If he swings way over to 
the "right" and CIO loses political prestige in Washington, its 
Political Action Committee will very likely step out to build an 
independent labor party. 


ISADOR LUBIN, Harry Hopkins' assistant, was an FDR appointment -as American 
delegate to the Reparations Commission which will sit in Moscow to 
recommend Nazi pay-offs on war damage. Lots of executive chuffing now , 
about Lubin's appointment. He is expected to "resign" from the Com- 
mission. 


PAINT SHORTAGE last six months of this year will be really tough. Paint manu- 
facturers have been cut back in raw materials and predict civilian 
supplies will be 60% less than 1944. 


DESCRIPTIVE LABELING on canned goods is up for a survey by the American Home 
Economics Association, with Grocery Manufacturers of America cooperat-— 
ing. Purpose is to find out what descriptive labeling American house- 
wives want on canned goods. Survey isn't tied up with Government- 
sponsored drive for grade-labeling of food products. 


CAMOUFLAGE SUITS may have a postwar market, after all. Officers at southwest 
training schools say they're swell for hunting ducks. The brown-—and- 
green suits blend so well with the scenery no blinds are needed. Not 
such a good idea for deer hunters, though. Wearers would probably get 
shot by other hunters. 


PLASTIC BAND INSTRUMENTS will make strong bid for postwar markets. They're 
cheaper, easier to keep clean and musical tones are said to be full 
and pure. Army is using. all-plastic bugles and fifes. Plastic mouth- 
pieces for full line of band instruments-will be on market as soon as 
material (Du Pont's lucite) is available. 


EXPLOSION PROOF MOTOR is reported to have been developed by General Electric 
for use in plants, hospitals, laboratories where atmosphere contains 
combustible vapors. It delivers one-fourth hp at 600 rpm and 20 hp 
at 3,600 rpm. 
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Studebaker Weasels help pace the drive to Tokyo | 


dete read what they said about 
this amazing new personnel and 
cargo carrier in a Philippines dispatch 
to “Yank,” the U. S. Army weekly. 
Here’s the quotation: 


“The Weasel is still getting to the 
front in this tough sector after every 
other type of vehicle has bogged 
down in the rice paddies and swamps 
... To the infantrymen stretching one 
day’s rations to three, the sight of 
these little jobs, churning through 
the bog past swamped trucks, is a 
fine and heart-warming spectacle.” 


Designed by Studebaker engineers 
and built in the Studebaker factories, 
the Weasel finds footing on all kinds 
of terrain—sand, snow, mud, swamp 
or solid ground. It clambers up and 
down steep, slippery’ banks and 


takes to deep water like a boat, pro- 
pelled from shore to shore by the 
movement of-its flexible, rubber- 
padded tracks. 

Power plant of the Weasel is the 
brilliantly responsive 6-cylinder en- 
gine of the remarkably economical 
Studebaker Champion motor car. 

Studebaker is proud to add the ver- 
satile Weasel to its list of war equip- 
ment for our valiant fighting forces. 


Awarded To All ° Studebaker Plants 


Studebaker 


PEACETIME BUILDER OF FINE CARS AND TRUCKS 


Wartime builder of Wright Cyclone engines for the 
Boeing Flying Fortress—heavy-duty Studebaker military 
trucks— Weasel personnel ant cargo carriers 





Your bonds help pay for every 
Flying Fortress flight 

Don’t leteup in buying War Bonds—they're 

your link with every man and woman in 


our country’s uniform—your. promise that 
our America must and will stay strong. 


ee 





WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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THE NATION 


Trade-Winds 


Republicans Protest Administration 
Plan to Cut Tariff Would Endanger 
U. S. Jobs, Industrial Output 


American jobs, income and living 
standards will benefit from extending the 
Trade Agreements Act another three 
years, administration spokesmen told 
Congressional committees. 

Authority to cut existing tariff rates 
another 50%, asked by the administration 
would only be used when other nations 
reduce their barriers against U. S. goods, 
William L. Clayton, Assistant Secretary 
of State, declared. “It isn’t a high tariff 
that makes a high standard of living; 
it’s a large interchange of goods.” 

But opposition came hot and sharp in 
both Houses, committee hearings. When 
Sen, Alexander Wiley (R.-Wis.) asked if 
lower tariffs would open U. S. markets to 
a flood of European trade, resulting in 
idle factories and unemployment, Secre- 
tary of Commerce Wallace said “you're 
just talking for a third World War.” Wiley 
shot back: “That’s a hell of a fine answer. 
You’re getting cockeyed, that’s what’s the 
matter with you.” 

Questions. Before a House commit- 
tee Rep. H. Knutson (R.-Minn.) stormed: 

“The committee wants to know why 
unemployment was never overcome after 
the present law was enacted in 1934; why 
the depression never ended until the pres- 
ent war; and why standards of living were 


never restored to the level existing under 
Republican tariff practices of the 20's.” 

Another witness, Nelson Rockefeller, 
Assistant Secretary of State, had testified 
agreements with 15 American countries 
expanded trade from $472 million in 1931, 
to $961 million in 1939. Rep. Charles L. 
Gifford (R.-Mass.) called Rockefeller 
“just another New Deal bureaucrat.” 

A few days later Wallace testified be- 
fore House members. He urged approval 
of the legislation, warned we must mate- 
rially increase imports because “we cannot 
have a great and profitable export market 
and the entire domestic market as well.” 


Water Treaty 


Aiter three months of heated debate, 
the Senate overwhelmingly ratified the 
U.S.-Mexican treaty. 

It guarantees to Mexico annual right 
to at least 14 million acre feet of Colo- 
rado river water; to U.S., 350,000 acre 
feet from the lower Rio Grande. (Mexico 
now uses 1.8 million acre feet.) 

The guarantees thus permit both 
countries to undertake long range devel- 
opment of their river valleys. Texas gains 
from the Rio Grande pact; California 
claims to lose by the Colorado deal. 

California has been getting $300,000 
a year for delivering water to Mexico, as- 
serts there won’t be enough Colorado wa- 
ter to go around 50 years from now, fears 
future competition for its Imperial Valley 
from Mexico’s growing Mexicali Valley. 





International 


WO FLAG-RAISING SURVIVORS give painting to President: Sailor John Bradley, Secretary 
of Treasury Morgenthau, Mr. Truman, Marines Rene A. Gagnon and Ira H. Hayes. 


Caviar and Peace 


Delegates to the San Francisco con- 
ference, from Uncle Sam’s straight across 
the board to those from midget Luxem- 
bourg, will have to take a motor launch 
out into the bay if they want to have 
private confabs with the Soviet delega- 
tion. The Soviets brought along their own 
ship, are living aboard it, have started to 
hold caviar and vodka parties there. 

Wéeks ago, the story goes, the Rus- 
sian delegation to the conference made 
arrangements through the CIO for -its 
quarters in San Francisco, Then our State 
Department got wind of the plan and 
raised a howl of protest. The USSR was 
notified that Washington would be vastly 
displeased to have the Soviet delegation 
sponsored or taken under the wing of any 
special group, CIO or otherwise. 

Result was that the Russians made 
arrangements for one of their big freight- 
ers to show up in San Francisco harbor 
three days before the conference opened. 
The Soviet delegation will sleep and dine 
aboard. They’re reported to have capa- 
cious stores of vodka, caviar and other 
Russian delicacies, 

Foreign Minister Molotov is, of 
course, the ship’s official host. Delegates 
from other nations who have attended 
parties aboard the ship say the food and 
entertainment is “tops.” As the confer- 
ence prepared to open, Molotov’s floating 
hotel was a competing attraction with the 
Security Conference itself, 


Meat-Cleaver 


Scientific wielding of a “bush-ax or 
meat-cleaver’ on 101 Federal agencies 
would restore congressional control over 
them, Comptroller Lindsay G. Warren 
told a Senate Committee. 

While full Senate debated a move to 
assure six months pre-combat training for 
18-year-olds, committees heard high gov- 
ernment officials urge confirmation of 
Bretton Woods agreement and to disagree 
over plans to develop the Missouri River 
basin project. 

The House passed, and sent on to the 
Senate, a $24.8 billion Navy appropria- 
tions bill to take care of fiscal year 1946 
($6.9 billion less than current appropria- 
tion), and applauded when Rep. Wads- 
worth (R.-N.Y.) demanded U.S. take 
outright control over Jap islands rather 
than “trusteeship.”’ 

At the other end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue, President Truman broadcast a 
“carry on” message to the armed forces, 
received Republican leaders who pledged 
cooperation. 

He named John W. Snyder, St. Louis 
banker, as Federal Loan Administrator 
and Charles G, Ross, an old schoolmate 
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and Washington correspondent of the St. 
Louis Post Dispatch, as press secretary. 
Ross and the President called their old 
school teacher, Miss Matilda Brown, In- 
dependence, Mo., told her they would 
work together at the White House. 


Going Home 


Except for servants’ quarters, the 
White House was dark. Twenty army 
trucks rolled from the grounds, carrying 
the 12-year Roosevelt accumulation of 
personal property to Hyde Park. To the 
Memorial Library there, went FDR’s desk 
and its famed gadgets. 

Same day Eleanor Roosevelt and her 
family went back home to the Hudson 
River estate. She does not want public 
office now, she told her last press confer- 
ence, will continue My Day (her news- 
paper column) with greater freedom to 
speak out freely, 

Except for a few gifts, including a 
$500,000 insurance policy in favor of 
Warm Springs Foundation, where FDR 
died, her husband’s estate (he inherited 
most of his mother’s million) is hers for 
her lifetime. 

The Trumans lived at Blair House 
nearby, while the Executive Mansion was 
redecorated, 


AFL Gets Busy 


Is a man who runs a milking machine 
an industrial worker? 

The AFL Teamsters Union thinks so 
and wants to force them into membership, 
Charles W. Holman, secretary of the 
National Cooperative Milk -Producers, 
told Senate food investigators. 

(Last February, Plainsboro, N. J., 
teamsters held up deliveries from a dairy 
farm while trying to force its milking 
machine operators to join, finally won a 
bargaining agreement for bottling, plat- 
form, boiler room, laundry and certain 
office help.) 

“If a milking machine operator is an 
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“LOYAL OPPOSITION," members of GOP steering committee, after conference with President: 
Senators Austin (Vt.), Taft (Ohio), White (Me.), Brooks (Ill.) and Bushfield, (S. D.). 
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industrial worker, it is only a step to 
cream operators and operators of other 
farm machinery,” Holman said. Behind 
his words was this editorial from The 
International Teamster, union paper: 

“We will do nothing to help either 
the dairy farmers, or the grain farmers, 
or other classes of farmers whose lobbies 
are working against labor in Washington, 
until they signify their desire to work 
hand-in-hand with labor and try to help 
labor, which indirectly would be the only 
real way the farmers could help them- 
selves.” 


Jobs for Everybody 


Lower taxes. Better wages, Less sav- 
ing. These, said National Planning .Asso- 
ciation, will “increase the buying power 
of individual consumers.” 

Other ways to the $170 billion na- 
tional income (40% above 1941) and 
peacetime jobs for all Americans it said 
were: Bigger government spending, heavy 


laa 
PLEDGE FOR PEACE, signed by Mrs. Frederic March, Mrs. Wendell Willkie, Novelist Fannie 


Hurst and 1,000 other women, in memorial to FDR, will be sent to ‘Frisco conference. 


expenditures by business for expansion. 

Each of these “can be used in some 
degree” towards the 60 million jobs said 
to be needed, NPA declared, but “it seems 
inescapable that mass production demands 
a greater number of better customers.” 

Postwar aids to small business were 
asked by National Dixie Distributors, 
Inc., 100 independent petroleum dealers 
meeting at Kansas City, Mo.: An end to 
gas and fuel oil rationing after V E-Day; 
taxation of competitive government cor- 
porations and cooperatives on same basis 
as private business; boosting the excess 
profits tax exemption from $10,000 to 
$25,000. 


Farmers’ International 


A farmers’ international is on the 
way. The big 5 organizations of U.S. 
agriculture warmed up to an invitation 
from the British Farmers’ Union to meet 
in London with representatives from all 
English-speaking nations to consider some 
sort of a World Farm Federation to han- 
dle postwar food and fiber problems. 

October was first suggested for the 
meeting. But it may be sooner, before 
the International Food and Agriculture 
Organization comes into being. Eighteen 
nations have okayed IFAO, now waiting 
approval by Congress. 

The World Farm’ Federation would 
give farmers a voice in international af- 
fairs and tackle such problems as post- 
war wheat and cotton surpluses. 

Desirability of world organization 
of some sort was agreed to by spokesmen 
for American Farm Bureau Federation, 
National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, National Farmers Union, National 
Grange and the National Cooperative 
Milk Producers Federation. 

Farmers of Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, Rhodesia and South Africa will 
also be represented. Later, farm organiza- 
tions in some of the war-ravaged nations 
may be asked to join. 
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Week at Home 


East: On the death of Mrs. Mary A. 
Woodward, 77, Washington police found 
in her home a glass-topped coffin contain- 
ing the body of her mother, who died in 
IgI2. 

For falsely telling a Utica, N., Y., 
newspaper his mother was dead, George 
Morrill got 30 days in jail. 

West: Charles Chaplin was ordered 
to pay $75 a week for support of Carol 
Ann Berry, whom court ruled is his child. 

A 5¢ stamp lettered “Toward United 
Nations, April 25, 1945—Franklin D. 
Roosevelt,” first went on sale in San 
Francisco, 

Midwest: First layoffs at Ford Motor 
Co., Detroit, followed curtailing of Lib- 
erator bember production. 

South: Six hundred strikers returned 
to a Lake Charles, La., refinery and buta- 
diene plant, day after Army took over. 

Four Chinese industrialists bought a 
Birmingham, Ala., textile plant as a $400.+ 
coco investment. Present leasees will oper- 
ate it. 

Deems Taylor, 60-year-old composer, 
married a 20-year-old circus costume de- 
signer at Arlington, Va. 





International 


PARENTS OFFERED 8-month-old Carol Cline, 
Columbus, O., for experimental surgery; lack- 
ing bile duct, she can't live. 


WASHINGTON 


PARADE 





Baffled Biffle 


Reddest face in Washington the day 
brand-new President Truman made his 
publicized dash to Capitol Hill for lunch 
with his Congressional cronies was that 
of Senate Secretary Leslie Biffle. The 
luncheon was Truman’s idea, Biffle ar- 
ranged it. But the President neglected to 
let Biffle in on one detail—that he had 
personally invited his warm friend, Sen. 
Burton K. Wheeler. 

Just before the party, Wheeler called 





Peace Knocks at the Golden Gate 


Wheels headed for world peace be- 
gan to turn at San Francisco with the 
opening of the United Nations Con- 
ference on International Organization 
(UNCIO). 

Short name for the event was 
“Security Conference.” That was the 
key. It was a meeting of 47 nations, 
bound by desire for security, search- 
ing for the safest way to get there. 

Goal on which delegates fixed their 
eyes was a permanent peace, to be en- 
forced by military might if necessary, 
and a fair division of world trade. 
Even if the big nations had to give up 
something, the crowd on the sidelines 
felt that would not be too much to pay 
for permanent security. 

Puzzles. Running the show were 
the big powers, U. S., Britain, and Rus- 
sia, and their co-sponsor, China. But 
eager and active for a place in the sun 
were the little fellows, the Polands and 
Belgiums and Czechoslovakias, the 
countries just wriggling from under 
Axis oppression, and Uncle Sam’s wor- 
ried neighbors of Latin America. 
France also was there, straining for a 
bigger voice. 

To be settled, as the fanfare of the 
grand opening at the San Francisco 
Opera House passed, were such knotty 
problems as these: 

What voice would Poland, the old 
buffer state of Europe, have in the new 
security organization and who would 
speak for Poland; the Russian-favored 
crowd or the government-in-exile rec- 
ognized by the U> S. and Britain? 

How would the- voting be ar- 
ranged? Would the big powers have 
top-heavy voting rights or would all 
nations be on an equal footing? 

And, extremely important to Un- 
cle Sam’s folks, just how far would 
the charter commit the VU. S. to send- 
ing troops to an international military 
pool and how readily could those U. S. 
troops be thrust into action? And how 


far would the U. S. be committed to 
“co-operate” in adjusting social, eco- 
nomic and humanitarian problems all 
over the world? 

Bigwigs. These questions would 
be threshed out for final ratification at 
the main peace conference. This par- 
ley, everybody knew, was just a per- 
fecting step in a series of moves that 
had included the Atlantic Charter. 
Dumbarton Oaks, Bretton Woods, 
Chapultepec and Yalta. It was a pre- 
view of the line-ups of powers, and 
their hopes and bids, to be laid on the 
line at the war’s end. 

The three dominating personali- 
ties behind the conference had been re- 
duced to two by the sudden death of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Stalin was rep- 
resented by his ace, Molotov. Britain's 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden 
echoed Churchill. And as far as he 
could, with the backing of President 
Truman, Secretary of State Stettinius 
carried on in the name of Roosevelt. 
He was supported by a collaboration- 
minded, bi-partisan U. S. delegation, 
including four members of Congress. 
Advisers and consultants represented 
practically every branch of U. S. life. 

Groundwork for San Francisco 
was laid at Dumbarton Oaks last year. 
There representatives of the United 
Nations proposed a security organiza- 
tion, an international court and machin- 
ery for global cooperation in social, 
economic and humanitarian fields. 

Dedicated to these tasks, San 
Francisco was not concerned with ac- 
tual peace terms, boundary questions, 
reparations, punishment of war crimi- 
nals or immediate political problems 
behind the armies. These would come 
later. (Washington’s eyes, like the 
world’s, are fixed on San Francisco. 
So, for the duration of UNCIO, Patu- 
FINDER’s Washington Parade will be 
written from San Francisco. The Edi- 
tors.) 





SECURITY PROBLEMS. This is where they'll be ironed out in San Francisco's opera house. 
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Biffle and asked where it was being held. 
Biffle began to hem and haw. 

“Come, come,” said Wheeler, “Presi- 
dent Truman invited me to his luncheon 
and told me you were handling it.” 

Biffle, burning, quickly apologized 
and gave the Montana Senator the dope. 

Presence of Sen. Wheeler at the in- 
ner-circle gathering led some observers to 
believe the old war-horse who bucked 
President Roosevelt at the peak of the 
New Deal might become a major back- 
stage adviser of the Truman administra- 
tion, 

Incidentally, Sen, Wheeler held one 
social function that wasn’t cancelled by 
Roosevelt’s death—a dinner party to 
which Harry Truman had been invited. It 
took place the evening of the White House 
funeral service. 


Roosevelt Memorials 


First bridge thrown across the Rhine 
by the Yanks was solemnly dedicated the 
“Franklin D. Roosevelt Bridge.” Interior 
Secretary Ickes named the lake formed by 
Grand Coulee dam the “Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Lake.”’ 

These were the first of what will be 
a deluge of memorials and proposals for 
memorials to the late President. Sugges- 
tions that quickly followed his death: 

Designation of his birthday as a na- 
tional holiday and the Warm Springs cot- 
tage where he died as a shrine, by Rep. 
William Gallagher, Minn.; appointment 
of congressional committees to recom- 
mend a memorial, by Sen. Olin Johnston, 
S.C.; posthumous award of a Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor, by Sen. Scott 
Lucas, Ill. and Sen, A. W. Barkley, Ky.; 
issuance of a memorial stamp, by Rep. 
John McCormack, Mass.; construction of 
a $5,000,000 memorial building in Wash- 
ington, by Rep. Jennings Randolph, W.Va. 


Back in the Groove 


Co-ed Mary Margaret Truman, 20- 
year-old daughter of the President, quickly 
slipped back into campus life at George 
Washington university after her dad 





changed jobs. There, between classes, pho- 
tographers found her sipping a coke with 
a chum, Anne Dabney. 

Only one thing was different. As a 
White House daughter she had dropped 
the first part of her name—now she wished 
to be known simply as Margaret Truman. 


Truman’s Religion 


Almost unknown, except to a circle 
of intimates, was Harry S. Truman’s in- 
terest in the new religidus movement 
known as “breakfast groups.” The day be- 
fore he became President he attended a 
meeting of one of these groups in a private 
dining room at the Capitol. David Law- 
rence, the columnist-editor, presided and 
Truman joined in the discussion. 

President Truman, a Baptist, “spoke 
simply and understandingly of human 
problems,” said Sen. Alexander Wiley (R.- 
Wis.), a member of the group. 


Jonkman’s Yowl 


Joe Palooka, comic strip battler, got 
a sock he wasn’t looking for. It was de- 
livered by Rep. Bartel Jonkman, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Republican, who told the 
House that Ham Fisher, author of the 
strip, was ridiculing Congress. It was all 
part of a “trend,” he feared, ‘to under- 
mine and destroy” representative govern- 
ment. 

Palooka’s antics recently featured a 
skittish, blustering old goat labeled ‘Con- 
gressman Weidebottom” on a tour of the 
war fronts. 


Unfinished Business 


Franklin D. Roosevelt left his im- 
print on Washington’s physical appear- 
ance perhaps more than any other Presi- 
dent. His personal decisions ruled such 
monumental works as the Pentagon Build- 
ing, the National Airport, and the dazzling 
Jefferson Memorial. 

But three things close to the Presi- 
dent’s heart were never carried out—al- 
though they were on the fourth term list. 

First, he had often recommended re- 
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MARGARET TRUMAN (r.) sips coke with college chum as she returns to campus pursuits. 
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moval of a slum area just southwest of 
the Capitol; turning it into a park. 

Too Many Domes. Then he wanted 
the familiar, patinated dome of the Li- 
brary of Congress removed. He felt it 
competed with the dome of the Capitol. 

Finally he favored moving forward 
the-east main wall of the Capitol to com- 
plete the building architecturally. At pres- 
ent the massive dome overhangs the wall 
15 ft. 3 in., giving a slightly top-heavy 
effect. Plans sponsored by Sen. Charles O. 
Andrews (D.-Fla.) chairman of the Senate 
Public Buildings and Grounds Committee. 
call for moving the wall forward, widen- 
ing of the center steps, and replacement 
of the brownstone material of the middle 
section of the building with gray Massa- 
chusetts marble to match the House and 
Senate wings. The project has a good 
chance to go through as a memorial to the 
late President. 


Passing of the Ramps 


Spry, trimly-built President Truman 
walked briskly from his official car 
through the south portico of the Capitol 
and down the center aisle of the House 
chamber for his first appearance before 
Congress. Carpenters had already re- 
moved the side entrance ramps through 


‘which Franklin D. Roosevelt for 12 years 


had wheeled his way. 

Removal of the ramps, ordered im- 
mediately after the late Executive’s death. 
symbolized the end of an era for Capitol 
workers, 

Inside the Capitol a few ramps re- 
main, These are for use of Congressmen 
who use wheelchairs. 
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Sugar from Trees 


Maple sap is a slow trickle, now, even 
in Vermont’s mountains. Nationally, crop 
predictions are gloomy. The earliest spring 
in a generation nipped this year’s flow. 
So 1944’s syrup crop of 2,568,000 gals. 
may be halved. 

Ohio, chief midwest source, reports a 
one-third drop; Vermonters believe their 
run will be off from 50 to 75%. Sugar- 
bush owners say both sugar and syrup 
may be gone by May. Labor shortage, as 
well as poor weather, depleted the crop. 
Someone has to drive the team, gather 
syrup, while others tend fires in the sugar 
house and skim the boiling sap. 

A barrel of sap makes around a gallon 
of syrup or eight pounds of sugar. Many 
of the East’s sugar-maple stands have gone 
into lumber in recent years; 1944 tapped 
about 24 million fewer trees than 1942, 
194§ probably less. 

Vermont, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan are chief maple sugar pro- 
ducers. with small amounts from most 
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A BARREL OF sap mokes o gallon of syrup. 


northern and midwestern states. They've 
been at it since Indians showed first. set- 
tlers how to insert a spile. The Indians, 
according to legend, had syrup on their 
corn cakes ever since a squaw, hurrying 
late from the cornfields to cook dinner, 
used maple sap, instead of water. to boil 
venison. Before then, Iroquois used sap as 
a spring tonic—straight from the tree. 


Mom, contemplating her anemic ice- 
box, is convinced that lend-lease might 
be worth trying in this country. 


OPA and Cupid 


An old man stood hesitantly in the 
OPA office at St. Petersburg, Fla. He 
was 78, he explained—widowed three 
months, lonesome. He wanted OPA to 
help get him a wife. He had a girl lined 
up. Ten gallons of gas—three round trips 
a-courtin’—should do the trick. 

. OPA said “no.” but sighed. It was, 
after all, spring. 





Underwater Mining 


A strange little fleet begins to chuff 
around Pennsylvania rivers each spring. 
It’s an underwater coal mining outfit, get- 
ting set for action when melting ice and 
swollen waters move river coal down- 
stream. 

In the early days. when small sizes 
of coal weren't thought good enough to 
ship, great quantities were washed into 
rivers that drain the anthracite fields. 
settled on mucky bottoms. 

Now high-powered centrifugal pumps 


mounted on barges suck this up, shoot it - 


out on screens to remove silt, dump it 
onto flat boats. Some coal gets cleaned 
on concentrating tables later; most goes 
into furnaces as ‘is. 

River coal is too fine for home use— 
it’s No. 3, No. 4, and No. 5 buckwheat. 
Utilities and industries in Pennsylvania, 
Delaware and Maryland are eager bidders 
for it. 

Some 300 workers man this job, ply- 











Better—or Just as Good? 


OST of us aren’t satisfied with buying—or growing 

or manufacturing—something that’s “just as good.” 
We want something better. And, in most cases, that 
something better comes through competition. 


For competition—real competition—is something be- 
sides two people making, or offering for sale, the same 
goods or services. It involves a lot more. And anybody 
who serves the public prospers because he has something 
better to offer—whether it’s quality, prices, service, or 
just a clean appearance and a pleasant smile. 


Real competition doesn’t come from punitive taxes, or 
subsidies, or any other sort of horse-race handicapping 
to make everybody in business start even. For it isn’t 
equality that’s needed; it’s the inequalities that are the 
true measure of progress. 


Real competition is the kind that encourages the 
manufacturer, the farmer, or business man to get his 
quality up, his costs down, and to develop new things 
his customers want. It’s the kind of competition that 
produces something better rather than something just 
as good—that.insures to the public a steady increase in 
the value it gets for its money. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Hear the G-E radio programs: “The G-E All-girl Orchestra” Sunday 10 p.m. 
EWT, NBC—"The World Today” news, Monday through Friday 6:45 p.m. EWT, 
CBS—"The G-E House Party,” Monday through Friday 4:00 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 


969-47M1-211 
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' Radionic Hearing Aid. 
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Now! ZENITH Offers 


CHOICE OF COLORS 
at No Extra Cost! 


LUSTROUS EBONY 

OR SMART NEW 

PASTEL CORALITE 
AMPLIFIER 


Brings the Hearing Aid 
“Apparel Harmony,” too 


® Zenith brought the hearing aid com- 
plexion harmony with the inconspicuous 
Neutral-Color Earphone and Cord ... 
now Zenith adds new apparel harmony 
by offering a choice of amplifier col- 
ors at no extra cost. 


The lustrous Ebony amplifier of the 
Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid blends 
with men’s and women’s dark suits and 
dresses. The beautiful coral tint of the 
new Pastel Coralite amplifier harmo- 
nizes with light-color suits, sweaters, 
shirts; women’s sheer frocks, blouses. 


See both colors at your Zenith dis- 
penser. And hear the superb perform- 
ance that has helped make the Zenith 
Radionic the hearing aid of nation- 
wide popularity. 


A Model for Practically Every 
Type of Correctable Hearing Loss oo 
Each Complete, Ready-to-Wear 
Standard Model A-2-A. New, improved 
model of the famous Zenith standard hear- 


ing aid for the person of average hearing 
loss. Only $4 


Air Conduction Model A-3-A. A super- 
power instrument with ample volume in 
reserve to assure maximum clarity and 
tone quality even under the most difficult 
conditions. Only $50 


Bone Conduction Model B-3-A. A power- 
ful precision instrument created specially 
for the very few who cannot be helped by 
any air conduction aid. Only $50 


THE NEW ZENITH 
RADIONIC HEARING AID 


BY THE MAKERS OF 


tox cae AD IO 


RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY~ 
WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 
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ing 160 miles of Pennsylvania waterways. 
Since 1890, when river channel coal dredg- 
ing began, they've redeemed more than 
25,000,000 tons from the Schuylkill, Le- 
high, Susquehanna rivers and tributary 
creeks. Compared to the 50 to 60 million 
tons taken annually from anthracite fields, 
that’s not startling. But it amounts to 
$1,500,000 a year. 


lf we stopped to count our blessings, 
we'd have mighty little time to beef about 
the meat shortage. 


Colorado's Gold Aid 


When the Red Cross call rang through 
Colorado’s famed gold camp of Cripple 
Creek this spring, miners and owners dug 
down. They came up with a carload of 
gold ore, mined and donated free. Red 
Cross packed the gold off to the smelter, 
got a $1,225 check in return. 


Russian Ice 


As the United Nations conference 
opened in San Francisco last week, few 
gave thought to another “international 
compact” that was big news for the 
Golden Gate go-odd years ago. It finagled 
Russian ice for Gold Rush ice boxes. 

A hundred years ago “Yerba Buena” 
(San Francisco) was a dusty Mexican vil- 
lage—pop. 200—sleeping in the Pacific 
mist. Then one day in January, 1848, a 
hired hand at Sutter’s Mill on the South 
Fork of the American River found a shiny 
gold nugget. Travel’s trickle across the 
plains ‘and over the Continental Divide 
became a stream. In no time at all San 
Francisco was a slambang American town. 

Newcomers, insistent with wealth, 
demanded luxuries Upper California had 
never known. They wanted ice, among 
other things. So, in 1851, a committee of 
businessmen sailed for Alaska. Beneath 
the snow peaks at Novo Arkhangelsk 
(Sitka), Alaska, capital of Russian Amer- 
ica, they dickered with the Russian Amer- 
ican Co. for 250 tons of ice, paid $75 a 
ton for it put down at a Golden Gate quay. 

Next year, they ordered 1,000 tons, 
and got a bargain price of $35 a ton. From 
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UNDERWATER MINERS. They've taken 25,000,000 tons of coal from Pennsylvania river bottoms. 


then on, iceboats bobbed regularly in past 
the Presidio. Between 1852 and 1859. 
21,363 tons of Alaskan ice shipped in 
from Novo Arkhangelsk and Kodiak 
netted the Russians $121,956. 


A study of recreational records re- 
veals that horse-racing is America’s most 
hectic sport . . . wasn’t it? 


Arctic Sea-Lane? 


The Northwest Passage, legendary 
arctic waterway between the North Atlan- 
tic and Pacific, may prove as valuable as 
Henry Hudson dreamed. 

For the first time in history, a boat, 
the 105-ft. Royal Canadian Mounted Po- 
lice schooner St. Roch, has made a round 
trip from Vancouver to Halifax through 
the ice-locked waters north of Canada. 

The St. Roch spent nearly 24 years 
making the voyage from West to East. 
Two Arctic winters were spent locked in 
the ice. Icebergs threatened to crush it. 
One crew member died of heart disease 
when the temperature dropped to 60 be- 
low. 

It was the return trip which made the 
Canadian government take notice, estab- 
lish the Arctic Institute of North America 
at Montreal to study the route, possible 
settlements such as Russia has developed 
around her similar Northeast Passage. 

By using soundings, knowledge of 
shifting ice packs gained on the first trip, 
the St. Roch cut its return vovage to 86 
days, suggested steel ice breakers could be 
used to crack the ice pack, establish a 
summer route which would cut shipping 
distance between the North Atlantic and 
Pacific by two-thirds. 


Liquid Heat 


The same source of heat for the 
radiator, the kitchen stove, the toaster, 
the iron, and all other heat generating 








DISSTON 


That Disston Hand Saws are the first 
choice of most carpenters is, in itself, 
significant. So are the reasons these 
many thousand carpenters give—faster 
cutting, kerfs that are clean and true, 
teeth that hold their sharp points and 
accurate set longer—all of which are due 
to the fine quality of Disston Steel, its 
temper and the high standard of Disston 
workmanship. 

Take care of your Disston saws, and 
they will serve you well until more new 
saws can be released for civilian needs. 
Many hardware retailers and saw repair- 
men provide a special saw sharpening 
service. They will be glad to help you 
keep your Disston saws—or .other 
quality make—in good serviceable con- 
dition. 


If you need a new Disston saw or other tool for essential 
work, discuss your problem with your Hardware 
Retailer—he may be able to help you. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 


405 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S. A. 
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ASK FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
The Disston Saw, Tool and File 


Manual tells how to use and care 
for tools. FREE at your Hardware 
Store or write us for a copy. 
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household appliances is the promise of 
a new heating medium, developed by the 
John B. Pierce Foundation, Summit, N. J. 

Called “liquid heat,” the process is 
based on the use of a chemical formula 
which absorbs heat up to 817 degrees be- 
fore turning into gas, instead of water 
which turns to vapor at 212 degrees. 

Even steam turbines can. be operated 
from it. For hot air heating systems, the 
air is passed over coils containing the 
liquid. 


Fertile Northland 


Thawing out Siberia is the task of the 
Russian Institute of Eternally Frozen Soil, 
which already has changed thousands of 
acres of ice-bound earth into productive 
farm land. 

Here’s the theory: The moss blanket 
which covers the northern plains acts as 
an insulator. Because moss soaks up dew 
at night, the Arctic sun spends its heat 
evaporating the water instead of warming 
the frozen soil. When tractor squads 
stripped off the moss, the earth thawed. 

During the winter, snow helped the 
ground retain some of its warmth and the 
second summer the melting process’ went 
ahead even faster. 

Now immense areas have _ been 
stripped of the moss, become fertile farms. 
Some of them produce heavier grain crops 
than the Ukraine. 


Sunlamp Bulb 


A sunlamp bulb that can be screwed 
into any light socket operating, on alter- 
nating current and tans human skin three 
times faster than Old Sol is being made 
by Westinghouse. 

The lamp sells for $15 and will de- 
liver about 400 ten minute applications. 
Only five minutes exposure reddens the 
skin of a person 24 inches from the lamp. 

Besides visible light rays, the bulb 
also emits ‘ultraviolet and infrared. 


SUNTAN now from an ordinary light socket. 









JONESY IS 
GOING TO 
GET A HEAD 







Yes, Jonesy is going to get ahead. You can 
tell that at a glance. Look at that custom- 
tailored suit and that well-chosen tie... 
good taste, every inch! 

Jonesy isn’t satisfied with ordinary pipe 
tobacco, either. He chooses the coolest, mild- 
est, freest-burning tobacco money can buy. 
Irish Castle— good taste! 

As Jonesy knows, Irish Castle is blended 
to smoking perfection by Willoughby Taylor 
— world-famous tobacco blender. He blended 
it especially for men like Jonesy who realize 
that the surest way to success is to associate 
one’s self with the best in ewerything. Yes sir 
.. + Jonesy is going to get ahead! 


Try Irish Castle—The Tobacco of Successful Men. A 
flavorful, aromatic mixture of the finest tobaccos . . . 
Latakia, Perique, Turkish and Domestic . . . skillfully 
blended to give you a cool, mild; even-burning smoke. 

If your dealer is temporarily out of Irish Castle, please 
use the coupon below. 


IRISH 
CASTLE 


PIPE MIXTURE 
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$ PENN TOBACCO CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

§ Enclosed is one dollar and ten cents (check 

§ or money order). Please send me a half- 

pound humidor of Irish Castle Pipe Mixture. 
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Western Front:~Ruhr pocket was wiped out, and 
340,000 Nazis in it captured. U. S. 12th Army group 
awaited contact with the Reds. British and Canadians 
in north reached outskirts of Bremen and Hamburg. 
U, S. 3rd Army wheeled south, drove to within 80 
miles of Munich. 

French 1st Army pushed to Swiss border near 
Schaffhausen, cutting off eight Nazi divisions in the 
Black Forest. 

Italian Front: Breaking out of the Appenines, 
U. S., British, and Polish troops captured Bologna, 
nerve center of northern Italy, 180 miles south of the 
Brenner Pass. 

Eastern Front: Reds smashed from the Oder 
through Berlin, and across the Neisse river, 75 miles 
south of Berlin, toward Dresden. In Czechoslovakia, 
Red armies converged on munition centers of Brunn 
and Pilsen. 

Pacific Front: Japs held line on Okinawa. 

Airwar: Superfortress bombings of Japan con- 
tinued to blast production centers. 

Map outlines reproduced from map copyrighted by General Drafting Co.. Inc 
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THE WORLD 


Climax 


German Armies Crushed Beyond Possi- 
bility of Organized Resistance; 
Hitler Pleads for Guerilla Warfare 


The Nazi war machine flew to bits 
under Allied sledgehammers. Organized 
resistance by the fragments of Germany’s 
armies was hopeless. Hitler admitted it. 
“Because of enemy superiority,” he com- 
manded: “attack in small groups.” 

Berlin, heart of Hitler’s “thousand 
vear empire,” was a smoking scrapheap. 
Beneath its wreckage, three million Ber- 
liners quaked in cellars while the Reds 
blasted fanatical defenders—many of 
them 10-to-12-year-old Hitler youths. 

As the Reds crashed through Berlin, 
Yank armies along the Elbe river marked 
time. Reason: Country between the Elbe 
and Berlin is a postwar Russian occupa- 
tion zone. Eisenhower denied Yank pa- 
trols reached Berlin before the Reds, then 
withdrew at Stalin’s request. 

Panic. Stronghold for last ditch Nazi 
guerilla warfare remained Hitler’s 20,000 
sq. mi. “national redoubt” in the Bavarian 
Alps. There, in the U. S. postwar occu- 
pation zone, clustered two thirds of the 
200 remaining German divisions. 

To smoke them out, Eisenhower 
turned Patton’s armored spearheads 
abruptly south. If Patton could pierce 
the Bavarian Alps before the Nazis could 
dig in, he might shorten the guerilla war. 

Hitler was believed to be at Berchtes- 
gaden, in the Bavarian redoubt. But, as 
panic-stricken Nazis scattered from Ber- 
lin, nobody was sure where the top lead- 


NAZI JAILER AND HIS WORK. Josef Kramer (cent 


ers were. The Berlin radio claimed Hitler 
was leading the hopeless fight for the cap- 
ital. Wives of Goering, Goebbels and Him- 
miler were reported to have fied toward 
Bavaria from the Swiss border, where Rib- 
bentrop’s wife was turned back by guards. 
Other reports had Hitler; Goering and 
Himmler hiding in the Harz mountains— 
an area already surrounded by the U. S. 
Ninth Army. It was the dawn of com- 
plete defeat for Nazism. 


Nazi Atrocities 


Josef Kramer, who commanded a 
Nazi camp for prisoners, at Belsen until 
British captured it, sat with ankles chained 
while Allied officers inspected the camp. 

What they found had to be seen to be 
believed. Evidence of Nazi atrocities had 
come to light before, (PATHFINDER, Apr. 
16), but the Belsen horror surpassed all. 

Crowds of cadaverous men, women, 
and children, dying of typhus, tubercu- 
losis, starvation, swarmed among piles of 
corpses. “We can’t even feed these peo- 
ple,” said an Allied officer. “They’re too 
far gone to retain food. They’re dying.” 

In the cookhouse, a Polish woman 
told how an orchestra would entertain 
Kramer with waltzes while abominations 
were practiced outside his windows. One 
prisoner, seized as he cut out the liver of 
a dying man to save himself from starva- 
tion, was forced to kneel publicly for a 
day, holding a corpse’s ear in his teeth. 

Other prisoners had been burned to 
death on bonfires of worn-out shoes, as 
Kramer’s cronies danced in a circle around 
them. Beatings, chopping-off of fingers, 


Acme International 
er) boss of Belsen camp, had prisoners’ corpses (left) heaped like cordwood, thrown into 
charnel pits (right). These new horrors were revealed with capture of Belsen. 
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and other barbarities, were routine at 
Belsen, where upwards of 30,000 died. 

Pacific Horror. Gen. Eisenhower in- 
vited 12 members of Congress and 12 
newsmen to see the horror sites, where a 
British Parliament delegation was alread 
gathering material for a report on atroci- 
ties, Said Rep. Flood: (D.-Pa.) “People 
don’t seem to realize what has gone on. 
Congress should see that these facts are 
brought out.” 

From the Pacific too came new rev- 
elations of torture and slaughter of thou- 
sands of Manila civilians. Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur described it as a systematic 
terror campaign by Jap authorities, not 
crimes by individual soldiers. 

He quoted a captured Jap order: 
“When Filipinos are to be killed, they 
must be gathered into one place and dis- 
posed of. Ammunition and manpower 
must not be wasted.’ 

“Men between 15 and 16 were seized 
and shot. Execution parties moved from 
house to house with torches, bayonets. 
hand grenades. Babies were stabbed in 
their mothers’ arms. Women, young girls 
were soaked in gasoline and set aflame, 
while the Japs mocked and laughed.” 

In the general’s words it was “‘a pat- 
tern of crime against Humanity.” 


Churchill vs. the Left 


British capitalists shuddered as Labor 
party leaders demanded government own- 
ership of transportation, coal, iron, steel. 
power industries, and Bank of England. 

This socialistic program—in line with 
leftist trends throughout Europe—may be 
the British Labor party’s platform in a 
national election after V E-Day. 

Winston Churchill hinted he may step 
down, predicting: “I, or whoever stands 
in my place after the defeat of Germany 
will have to ask war-weary Britain for a 
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Its Sweeter, More Tender 
~Higher Yielding! 


THIS AMAZING NEW HYBRID sweet corn 
is better eating, easier growing, higher yielding. 
You'll love its giant-size golden-yellow ears. Many 
10 inches long with 16 rows big, deep, juicy 
kernels that are baby-tender and sugary-swecet. 
And how it grows! Plants are strong, sturdy, 
wilt-resistant! Selected by a Nationwide Jury of 
Garden Experts as America’s finest Sweet Corn. 


NOW, AS AN INTRO- 
DUCTORY OFFER, we'll 
send postpaid TWO BIG 
PACKAGES, (more than 
enough for average gar- 
den) for only 25c coin or 
stamps. But you must 
send NOW! his offer 


ends soon. Send today. 
Send now and get 


FREE Free, beautiful new 


“New Discoveries in Sweet 
; oon ” Tells how to have corn earl- 
jest... how to keep it “‘coming- 
on” all season with but one plant- 
ing... also many new recipes to 
serve, can and en sweet corn. 
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THE TRADE-MARK 
OF QUALITY 


ano FROZEN DESSERTS 


prepared better and paronn a in stage 
“Queen Anne” 44 


RING 
MOLD 


used in oven. 
or refrigerator 





Heat Resisting GLASS 


Tasty dishes prepared better, in less time and 

with less fuel in this modern, clear, “see through” 

GLASS “Queen Anne” Ring Mold! You can 

make dozens of different main courses and 

desserts; noodle rings, er A aes = molds, 
a 


“left over” dishes .. . yes, all vorites! Bake 
in it! Serve in it! Guarante heeneasisting glass! 
Modern streamline design. One-qt. 
capacity. On sale in over 5,000 depart- 
fooaaiey.. eral, hardware e 
Look for “ Anne” label. 
+s . e 
If you cannot obtain the “Queen Anne” Ring Mold in your 
community, order by mail. sig Nis Send $1.00° 
to national distributors: HIC 4 COMPANY, 
Law & Finance Building, Pittsburgh 19, 


*Retalls for $1.25 West of Denver 
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JAPS CLING TO SINKING SHIP off the China coast, near Amoy, after bombing by Yank airmen. 





new leap forward, for a new lifting of 
soul and body to defeat Japan.” 

Under British law, the election will 
come after Churchill advises the King to 
dissolve Parliament, which, in peacetime 
sits five years at the longest. Because of 
the war, this Parliament has sat 9} years. 
Prospects are for a show down by Sep- 
tember, possibly by July. Looking toward 
that time all British political parties are 
jockeying for position, 

Main issue will be Churchill's con- 
servatism, vs. the swing to the left. Set 
to carry on for Churchill if he retires are 
younger conservatives, headed by foreign 
minister Anthony Eden. Strong man of 
the Labor party is Ernest Bevin, former 
truck driver, who became Britain’s war- 
time Labor Minister. Liberal party, once 
great, lately moribund, has revived to 
rally around Sir Wm. Beveridge, author of 
Beveridge plan for social security. 


Yank Mountaineers 


Shoving the Nazis from peak to peak 
of Central Italy’s Appenines, “Ski and 
Boot Troops” of the roth U.S. Mountain 
Division used tricks taught at Camp Hale 
in the Colorado Rockies. 

Most of the roth’s G.I.s were pre- 
war skiers. Their leader, Gen. George 
Hays, is one of the few U.S. generals 
with the Congressional Medal of Honor 
from World War I. Supplied by “snow 
jeeps’—amphibious tractors, all white, 
even to the leather seats—the roth skis 
through mountains 10 to 25 miles an hour. 

Instead of firing at German positions, 


‘the roth’s gunners often aim at heaps of 


rock or snow to start avalanches that 
smother the Nazis. 

But Italian mountain warfare calls 
for more climbing than skiing, especially 
in summer. Stretching rope bridges across 
chasms, G.I.s of the 1oth toe hobnail 
boots into steep mountainsides while hoist- 
ing jeeps and supplies up dizzy cliffs. 

Mountain medics can’t use plasma 
because it won’t flow in intense cold. 
“We don’t even take it along,” said one. 
“In fact we take very little with us ex- 
cept morphine and bandages. What counts 
in our work is speedy evacuation. Unless 
we get the wounded to a warm place fast, 
they’re finished. Medics must be experts 
in skiing, ropes and climbing—and they 
must work in large teams. for it takes 





six or seven medics to bring back one 
mountain-climbing infantryman.” 


Freeing German Labor 


With V E-Day imminent, the Allied 
Control Commission readied plans to re- 
vamp Germany as a democracy with re- 
construction of the German labor move- 
ment as the first step. 

Weeks ago the U.S. sent Paul Porter, 
(labor writer and publisher, director of 
the War Production Board’s Division of 
Shipbuilding Stabilization) to London as 
labor adviser to the Commission to help 
map a workable plan. Once Germany’s 
defeat is announced, the Commission will 
set up headquarters in Berlin, round up 
the old German labor leaders. 

Indications are the Commission will 
try to rebuild the German trade unions as 
they existed under the Weimar republic 
(1919-1934), re-establish collective bar- 
gaining and the labor courts. These courts 
passed on disputes, were courts of last 
resort. Success of the plan depends upon 
attitude of German people and the amount 
of industrial economy left in Germany. 

Some hope was registered by 70 for- 
mer labor leaders who met in Aachen on 
Mar. 21 in the first “above-ground” labor 
meeting in Germany since Hitler dis- 
banded the unions in 1933. They agreed 
Nazis and collaborators should be made to 
clear Germany’s rubble, help rebuild Ger- 
many and liberated nations, 


Forgotten Front 


Last German troops to hold out may 
be more than 100,000 pocketed since the 
Allied fall offensive at French ports, in- 
cluding Dunkirk,.scene of the British 
Army’s last stand against Hitler in 1940. 
Other surrounded German coastal garri- 
sons are at Lorient, Nantes, La Rochelle. 

French troops, who will get the task 
of cleaning up these pockets have already 
eliminated one—at the mouth of the 
Gironde river, blocking the port of Bor- 
deaux, 

“When Patton drove them into these 
pockets last fall,” an _Allied officer ex- 
plained, “they were able to get a good 
supply of food and liquor. Fresh supplies, 
and even mail from home, reach them by 
plane and submarine. 

“Behind strong barricades, they are 
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sitting out this war. They don’t want to 
fight, and don’t fire on us unless we fire 
at them—which we do as often as we can. 

“At one of our truce conferences, a 
Luftwaffe lieutenant asked me could I 
supply him with some phonograph records. 

“He was a devotee of Benny Good- 
man and Count Basie—said his collection 
was running thin, he’d like some new ones. 

“Their idea is to last out the war, 
and be hailed as unconquered heroes. 
Some, like Gen. Werner Junck, Luftwaffe 
general who now commands them, think 
they may be the nucleus of a new Wehr- 
macht.” 


Witches’ Sabbath 


The misty, pine-forested Harz moun- 
tains of Saxony were famous for canariés 
and witches. The witches were supposed 
to inhabit the highest Harz peak—the 
craggy, 3,419-ft. Brocken. 

It was here, the Harz peasants whis- 
pered, that a railroad train unloaded in 
the heart of the mountains, between 
Blankenburg and Elbing-Erode. 

No peasant had seen who got off the 
train—but many were convinced the pas- 
sengers included Hitler, Goering, Goebbels 
and Himmler. 

If so, the peasants said, the Nazi lead- 
ers would be hiding in a huge chain of 
Harz mountain caverns. One chamber 
alone was said to be big enough to hold 
1,000 persons, with a rock roof above. 
Yanks pressed in on the region—to see. 


Around the Globe 


London: Winston Churchill said V E- 
Day will be proclaimed jointly by Britain, 
Russia, and the U.S. 

Madrid: Spanish government, prod- 
ded by the U.S., banned German plane 
landings. 

Vatican City: Pope Pius warned 
peace without eliminating “latent germs 
of discord and rivalries” would contain 
“hidden seeds of new wars.” 


Rio de Janeiro: President Vargas 


pardoned all political prisoners in Brazil. 





International 


ACE NAZI DIPLOMAT Franz Von Papen was 
captured by Allies. 











po? 


“Ogden! — DO something: 


“Shush dear,” said Ogden Foresythe (pronounced FORE’ 
sicHT” ) “I’ve already done something. It’s one of those new 
theft policy thing-a-ma-jigs that takes care of precarious 


situations like this.” 


What Ogden refers to is the new Modern Family Theft policy which 
insures you and your family against loss due to theft, burglary, robbery, 
larceny, including mysterious disappearance. (Cost $10 in most territories) 
If you haven’t “done something” about your own protection, better call 
an F. & C. agent or broker. Ask for the Modern Family Theft Policy. 
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THE FAMILY 


Enterprise 


Hoopes family idea of fun gave them 
a houseful of antiques, complete 
redecoration job at little cost 


Friends complained they couldn’t get 
their homes redone; the Roy H. Hoopes. 
Washington, D. C., did their own, It took 
a month of nights, but that fitted right in 
with the family’s idea of fun, 

The Hoopes have made a hobby of 
their home ever since they picked up an 
old Boston rocker. Inspired by its beauty. 
they threw out all their furniture except 
beds, took turns sitting in the rocker, 
while they poked around to find old pieces 
at low prices. 

Roy Hoopes learned to tell a genuine 
Jenny Lind bed under 50 years’ accumu- 
lation of dirt, paint, and to restore its 
original patina. He can, on the other hand. 
take a recent copy of a Currier & Ives 
print, age it. Lydia Hoopes sent to Utah 
for such family pieces as the chair her 
father, the late Rudger Clawson, took to 
the penitentiary with him, when, as an 
Apostle of the Mormon Church, he be- 
came the first man sentenced for plural 
marriage. 

Result. Now the 7-room house is 
nearly furnished again with old pieces (in- 
vestment: $750). Braided rugs on the 
floor record the family’s history. “Here’s 
that green shirt I paid $3 for, never wore,” 
said Roy. ‘Remember Roy Jr.’s first long 
pants?” The eyes of both parents turned 
to the picture of their ensign son. 

The family doesn’t always 
Take those vases someone gave 
“Ghastly,” says Roy. “Beautiful.” 
Lydia. 

But they're proud of their home and 


agree. 
them. 


says 





of their just-finished job of redecorating. 
“Professionals couldn't do better,” 
said Attorney Hoopes. “Nobody could 
tell where that wall paper is joined. A 
plumb bob helped.” He used a pre-mixed 
paste, carefully pressed paper to walls. 
Mrs. Hoopes Kemtoned bedrooms. 
David, 15, refinished the floors. Linda, 4. 
was everybody's helper. Work paused at 
10, for a hearty snack. Roy gained 5 lbs.; 
Lydia, 11. Cost of the whole thing, $75. 


Where Blame Lies 


More than half the girls who become 
prostitutes grew up in broken homes, ac- 
cording to Mazie F. Rappaport, Baltimore 
welfare official. 

“Most who come to our attention 
never learned how to live with themselves, 
or adjust to society because of their un- 
stable childhood environment,” said Miss 
Rappaport, who termed prostitutes “the 
loneliest girls in the world.” 

Family, life needs to be strengthened 
if we are to gain control over venereal dis- 
ease, promiscuity, delinquency, she said. 


Tree Tribute 


Living tributes to servicemen were 
presented to their families by home dem- 
onstration clubs in Marion county, S., C. 

To the mother who had the most 
children in the services, each club gave 
enough fruit trees Tor an orchard. 


Paris Style Bid 


Ravages of war won't rob Paris of 
its world style center title if French in- 
genuity has anything to do with it. 

Lacking material for even the original 


Pathfinder 


THE HOOPES FAMILY relaxes in a room they papered themselves; their home is their hobby. 


; 
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Europes 


FRENCH DOLLS bring Paris creations to world. 


models that have long set world fashions. 
designers have resorted to miniature cre- 
ations shown on 170 dolls. After an expo- 
sition in France this style exhibit will 
tour the world. 


Guess Buying 


Good-bye guesswork in buying right 
sizes of children’s clothes. Mothers will 
not have to wonder if size ro will fit a 
big-for-his-age 7-year-old. New sizes are 
based on height and weight. 

Charts in fall and winter mail order 
catalogues will show exactly what meas- 
urements boys’ sizes to 6x and girls’ to 14 
are intended for. Eventually, similar 
charts for all boys’ sizés will be included, 
said the Bureau of Standards. 

Clothing manufacturers, preoccupied 
with wartime regulations, are slow in 
adopting the new sizing system, but they 
favor it, said the Bureau, probably will 
adopt it within the next year or two. 

The plan is based on a Bureau oi 
Home Economics survey of 147,000 child 
measurements that showed height and 
weight better guides than age. 


Southpaws 


Left-handed ladies have been recog- 
nized in Acton, Mass. There, at home 
demonstration club meetings, one of their 
kind, Mrs. Edythe Bird, gives special left- 
hand sewing and knitting instructions. 


No Feminist View 


Women are present at the San Fran- 
cisco conference, but they are not there 
to express feminist views. 

“We are here to express the ideas of 
a cross section of our people in establish- 
ing an integrated world society,” said Dr. 
Helen Ried, international law authority. 

Five clubwomen and 37 men, repre- 
senting churches and other organizations. 
act as consultants to the American dele- 
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gation. Clubs invited: American Associa- 
tion of University Women, General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
League of Women Voters, Women’s Ac- 
tion Committee for Victory and Lasting 
Peace. 


Year After Year 


Too many families with ground for 
gardening neglect the “permanent garden,” 
according to Haydn S, Pearson, writer on 
rural problems. 

‘A recent survey shows that less than 
half these families have asparagus, straw- 
berries, raspberries, currants, rhubarb, or 
herbs,” he said, urging more plantings of 
such perennials. “Farm and town fami- 
lies ought to be the best fed in the nation, 
yet statistics show nutrition deficiencies in 
rural areas as bad as in cities.” 


Planners’ Library 


Future home-builders, bolstering their 
accounts toward the day when they can 
build, found another reason for going to 
the Schenectady, N. Y., Savings Bank. 

It’s a home planners’ library. There, 
in an authentically furnished Early Amer- 
ican “living room,” anyone can browse 
through magazines and books for ideas. 

In its first month, the library helped 
2,800 home-planners, brought new busi- 
ness to the bank, officials said. 


First Family 


Like any ordinary American family, 
the Trumans tackled moving day. There 
was accumulated stuff to be sorted, some 
to be thrown out, knick-knacks, clothes, 
and other personal belongings to be packed 
off to the White House. 

Life in their new. home is going to be 
different for the quiet, dignified first fam- 
ily. The President won’t have as much 
time for his favorite evening relaxation, 
playing Chopin piano etudes. Mrs. Tru- 
man, who has always done her own house- 
work, will now manage a staff of servants, 
have less time for church work, P. E. O., 
Red Cross. But ash-blonde Mary Mar- 
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OUT OF THE KITCHEN into the White House. 


garet, 20, above-average student at George 
Washington university, will continue to 
study history. Her father wants his “Mis- 
souri Peach” to finish the year of college 
she has left before studying voice. 

Mrs. Truman likes to cook. Her hus- 
band always has liked to help her, but 
now that he’s President such kitchen com- 
panionship is out. - 


Earned Honor 


Chosen Outstanding Mother of 1945 
by the Mother’s Day Commemorative 
League is 62-year-old Esther Scolnick of 
Brooklyn, New York. Eight sons are in 
the armed services, the other one may 
soon be called. 

In her neat three-room apartment, 
belying the pushcart litter in the street 
outside, plump, vigorous little Mrs. Scol- 
nick received the news with surprise. 

“On my wedding day in Brod, Aus- 
tria, I told my husband Louis I wanted a 
big family; I was an only daughter,” she 
said. “Well, we had 11. I don’t think any 
of them has been !onely.” 

Three of her sons are home again, 
discharged for disability. Lt. Nathan, shot 
down three times over China, earned 
many medals, including the Purple Heart. 
Sgt. Harry, airborne trooper, is in Ger- 
many. Abraham, 39, the oldest, is in this 
country, but sailors Robert and Arnold are 
in Japanese waters. After four years in 
the South Pacific, Sgt. Arthur, 27, is home 
on furlough. “It’s so good to have him 
back,” said Mrs. Scolnick. 


Delegate Chow 


Extra red points will help San Fran- 
cisco restaurants feed some 7,500 United 
Nations conferees. But OPA, State De- 
partment put thumbs down on a request 
for 500,000 lbs. of Canadian beef. 

A recipe and food exchange to give 
chefs special condiments and know-how 
for preparing foreign dishes has been set 
up by the Golden Gate Restaurant Assoc. 


Rehydration 


Belief dehydrated food has to be 
soaked (rehydrated) before cooking is 
mistaken. Soaking wastes time and some 
food value, Army Medical School says. 

Testers recommended a “one-step” 
method: Add dried food directly to boil- 
ing water, then simmer slowly. Onions 
and cabbage prepared this way are sweeter 
and crisper, beets keep their color better, 
sweet potatoes stay moister. 


Vitamin Spread 


Army rations took most of Cuba’s 
pureed and tropical guava fruit to put 





CANNED HAMBURGER gets taste okay from 
Cpl. A. E. Hugh, Bay City, Mich. 


vitamin C in jams, jellies. Now with pro- 
duction stepped up, civilians will get more 
of it, according to John Godston, Scien- 
tific Nutrition Corp. 

This pink-fleshed fruit contains at 
least four times as much vitamin C as an 
orange, Godston said, does not lose it 
when heated or stored. High in pectin, 
too, the fruit sets into a firm jelly. 


Caution 


Another warning against pork not 
well inspected or thoroughly cooked came 
from the Department of Agriculture. 

Reason: 130 persons in Cedar Coun- ‘ 
ty, Iowa, had called in their family physi- 
cians, complained of fever, muscular pain. 
Diagnosis: Trichinosis, a disease with no 
known cure, caused by a parasite some- 
times present in hogs and transmissible to 
man. Tracked down, the offending meat 
was mettwurst, locally made, uninspected. 

Summer sausage, dried sausage, vari- 
ous wursts, pork products now subbing 
for fresh. meats and customarily eaten 
without cooking, are safe if processed un- 
der Federal or equally thorough meat in- 
spection systems, reassured the USDA. 


More Bananas 


Shoppers will find more bananas now 
than at any time since war needs cut in 
on shipping. But prewar volume won't be 
reached until Latin American plantations 
increase production, reduced when boats 
weren’t available. 

Buyers get the most food value from 
bananas if they are eaten when brown 
flecks tint the skin. Eaten before this 
they’re too starchy, afterward, too sugary. 


Itemized 


Hot or Cold. Ready to eat or heat 
hamburgers, packed two to a can, now in- 
cluded in army field rations, will eventu- 
ally be packed for housewives. Another 
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some-day civilian product is dry, sliced 
bacon, which will keep in tins for two 
years without refrigeration. 

Sleight-of-Hand. Already tested 
postwar marvel is liquid seli-whipping 
cream that comes in tin can, fluffs up as 
soon as it hits the air. 

Practical. Pre-cooked frozen meals 
are now being served, piping hot, on Naval 
\ir Transport planes. Individually pack- 
aged meals later will be sold in grocery 
stores. 

Naturalized. Increased production 
of Dutch process cocoa, rich in chocolate 
taste, is reported by Van Houten’s, Hol- 
land firm that war moved to America. 

For Babies. Added to Campbell's 
products is a new line of strained baby 
soups, including chicken, lamb, liver, beef, 
vegetable. 


HEALTH 


Help for Spastics 


Helpless spastics—victims of brain 
injuries, frequently at birth—may yet 
walk, feed themselves, even talk. 

One reason for hope is a new-type 
brace with an automatic balancing device 
called Duckshoes, developed by the Mil- 
ton H. Berry Foundation, Encino, Calii. 
With Duckshoes to keep them firmly up- 
right, 75% of 200 spastics took their first 
steps. Twelve percent became so profi- 
cient they could discard their braces. This 
is an improvement over other devices. 

But even more spectacular success 
with spastics has come from the use of 
neostigmine, a synthetic drug sold by pre- 
scription. It relieves muscle spasm, helps 
coordination by facilitating transmission 
of nerve impulses. n 

First used by Dr. Herman Kabat_at 
the University of Minnesota on polio 
cases, it was when Dr. Kabat tried neostig- 
mine on spastic and arthritis patients of 





DUCKSHOES: Balancing device for spastics. 


the U. S. Public Health Service in Wash- 
ington that startling improvements oc- 
curred. A spastic who had dragged one 
foot for 30 years dropped into Dr. Kabat’s 
office. After one week of daily injections 
of neostigmine he walked almost nor- 
mally. Ten spastics, none of whom could 
talk, feed themselves or walk, were given 
the drug. After eight months, nine could 
carry on a conversation, feed themselves. 
All could walk. 

Example of what it can do for arth- 
ritis victims: A woman who had _ been 
bed-ridden for six years walked without 
support after several weeks of neostig- 
mine treatment. 


Hypnotic Childbirth 


Dr. Franz J. Polgar was on a lecture 
tour, convinced his wife’s first-born would 
come into the world without causing labor 
pains. 

Claiming to have spared 500 women 
in his native Hungary the pangs of child- 
birth through post-hypnotic suggestion, 
Polgar had tried the same treatment on 
his wife in New York. 

While making headlines, psychologist 
Polgar’s use of hypnotism is old stuff. Be- 
fore anesthetic drugs, as early as 1821, 
European physicians used childbirth hyp- 
notism, said Dr. William S. Kroger, Chi- 
cago obstetrician. 

Kroger said he has used the method 
in 40 confinements, nine women in ten can 
be aided that way, more physicians would 
hypnotize “if it were not made synony- 
mous with black magic.” 


Nurses’ Union? 


American Federation of Labor is 
stepping up efforts to organize the Regis- 
tered Nurses Union from among the 178.- 
ooo U. S. registered nurses. Local chapters 
have been established in Chicago, Denver, 
Colorado Springs, Los Angeles. 

AFL charged the American Nurses 
Association discriminates against union 
nurses. ANA denied this but claimed state 
nursing associations were already protect- 
ing members’ economic security. 

AFL promised shorter hours, more 
pay, resistance to the nurse draft. 


For Better Babies 


Animal study at University of Cin- 
cinnati showed physical deformities in the 
young usually result from ill-fed mothers. 

Pointing out more children die from 
physical deformities than from scarlet 
fever, measles, whooping cough and diph- 
theria combined, Dr. Charles Glen King, 
director of the Cincinnati studies, said: 
“Better nutrition in our homes would 
prevent possibly 12,000 deaths a year.” 


Anti-V.D. 


Four more states joined the fight to 
protect unborn babies from congenital 
syphilis by requiring prenatal examina- 
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“PAINLESS,” Dr. F. J. Polgor reassures wife. 


tion of expectant mothers. Arizona, Mon- 
tana, West Virginia and Oklahoma brought 
the list to 34. 

Oklahoma became the 31st state de- 
manding pre-marriage health examinations 
for venereal diseases. Idaho abandoned 
penalties for exposing another person to a 
venereal disease, so the infected person 
can be sent to a hospital for treatment 
rather than to prison as previously re- 
quired. 


Ex-G.1.M.D. 


New York civilian doctors plan to 
help discharged Army and Navy doctors 
get offices, homes, furniture, equipment. 

Seventeen hundred of the 6,200 mem- 
bers of the New York County Medical So- 
ciety are in military service. James E. 
Bryan, executive secretary, predicted in- 
creased sharing by doctors of offices and 
equipment, more doubling up. 


Angered Bishop 


Withdrawal of the Protestant Epis- 
copal church from membership in the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches was suggested by 
Bishop James P. De Wolfe of Long ‘Island. 

The bishop was aroused by state- 
ments of John D. Rockefeller Jr., in a 
pamphlet, The Christian Church, What of 
Its Future, distributed by the Federal 
Council and the Protestant Council of 
New York, 

Bishop De Wolfe objected to the idea 
that “Baptism is unnecessary to church 
membership and the Lord’s Supper, al- 
though termed ‘a sacrament,’ is a symbol 
whose beauty is not always expedient.” 

Rockefeller had asked whether Christ 
“would regard the observance or non-ob- 
servance of these and other ordinances 
and individual beliefs, or the manner in 
which they are observed, as of sufficient 


) 
l 
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importance to justify controversy among 
His followers, and their separation into 
rival factions?” 

“What the world craves today,” said 
Rockefeller, “is more spiritual and less 
formal religion, . . . voluntary rather than 
obligatory observance” of forms, ordi- 
nances and sacraments, “Today, as always, 
humanity craves the substance of religion; 
while churches . . . emphasize form.” 

De Wolfe’s reaction was a demand 
Federal Council repudiate such doctrines, 
or “the only honest thing the church can 
do is to withdraw” its membership. 

Chicago’s Episcopal weekly, The Wit- 
ness, criticized the Bishop’s “withdrawal” 
demand as threatening Protestantism’s 
unity movement. But The Living Church 
supported him, objected to “this brushing 
aside of God and Christ in favor of a hand- 
carved twentieth century substitute.” 


Give-a-Bible 


Lincoln, Neb., Army Air Field was 
short of Bibles, the Lincoln Journal and 
Star reported. Within a week, readers sent 
in $883 to remedy the situation. Soon 
$1,224 was contributed, enough to equip a 
regiment with the Good Book. 


Rural Life Day 


For the 17th year, American Protes- 
tantism-will focus attention on small town 
and country church needs on Rural Life 
Sunday (May 6). 

Special programs prepared by the 
Federal Council of Churches, the Home 
Missions Council and the International 
Council of Religious Education have been 
widely distributed for use on that day. 

Rural Life Sunday in recent years has 
emphasized the importance of town and 
country parishes in the nation’s religious 
life. The Grange, 4-H clubs, Farm Bu- 
reaus join with churches in its observance. 


Building Millions 


The Methodist Church’s $25 million 
drive for postwar reconstruction has been 
oversubscribed by a million dollars, said 
Bishop J. Ralph Magee. 

Other objectives of this four-year 
“Crusade for Christ’: Improving church 
and school attendance, developing and 
practicing stewardship, emphasizing evan- 
gelism, influencing public opinion. 


Preacher-Patriots 


Norwegian patriots successfully “kid- 
napped” the Rev. Eivind Berggrav, Bishop 
of Oslo and Primate of the Church of Nor- 
way (Lutheran), in a daring coup that 
freed the outspoken Nazi critic after nearly 
three years in an internment camp. 

The 60-year-old Bishop lead clergy 
opposition to Nazi Premier Vidkin Quis- 
ling’s puppet government in Norway. 
Berggrav defied the Germans by inspiring 
the Easter Sunday (1942) mass resigna- 
tion of every Norwegian minister as a 
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state official. Another Lutheran preacher- 
patriot, Rev. Martin Niemoeller, is said to 
be still living in internment. 


Methodism Speaks 


Church's responsibility in the future 
of the United Nation’s Bretton Woods 
monetary program is the concern of Meth- 
odism’s 7 million U. S. members, its Coun- 
cil of Bishops said in a special statement. 

It urged churchmen to make ‘their 
“opinon known at the place where deci- 
sions are made before they are made.” 
The statement indicated Methodist sup- 
port of the Bretton Woods program was 
in keeping with the church’s “Crusade for 
a New World Order,” which endorses in- 
ternational collaboration. 


Sales Record 


Bible sales in 1944 broke all records. 
Nearest approach to the 12,403,541 total 
was in 1928 and 1929 when sales exceeded 
11 million. American Bible Society said 
Army,.Navy and Latin American demand 
accounted for the gain. 


Outstanding Young Man 


Minneapolis’ ‘most outstanding young 
man” of 1944 is 4 minister who increased 
his flock from 200 to 2,500 in seven years. 

Winner of the Junior Association of 
Commerce’s distinguished service key was 
the Rev. Reuben K. Youngdahl, 33, pastor 
of Mount Olivet Lutheran church. 

Secret of Rev. Youngdahl’s record is 
personal evangelism by members of the 
congregation. Last year he organized a 
“life and growth” committee of laymen. 
They visited neighborhood homes, invited 
residents to membership. The pastor fol- 
lowed up with a personal visit. Within 
six months, recruited 745 new members. 

In one service, Youngdahl’s church 
received 469 new members—a record. 





BUILDER-UPPER. Rev. Reuben K. Youngdahl. 








Give your engine a chemical tune-up 
with Wu1z Motor Rytum! It cleans 
out carbon and other harmful deposits 


that make it buck and ping and dam- 
age vital parts. It frees sticking valves 
and rings .. . guards against internal 
rust and corrosion, 

Keep your engine clean! It will run 
better. . . last longer . . . save money 
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THE TOWN 


Initiative 
Growth of Federal powér tending to 


sap civic pride from local govern- 
ment, educator declares 


The continuous and growing flow of 
power to Washington is tending to sap ini- 
tiative and civic pride from state and 
local governments. 

This is the belief of Prof. Carl Brent 
Swisher, head of political science at Johns 
Hopkins university, currently delivering 
the Walgreen Foundation lectures at Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

“Something vital to the good life of 
a community is lost when people abandon 
control to rulers at a distance, however 
wise and beneficent the rulers may be,” 
Swisher declared. 

Local government, he pointed out, is 
the “ideal forum” for the practice of de- 
mocracy. Centralized federal power will 
continue to grow, Swisher said, but he 
urged that state and communities “rise to 
the occasion” and do for themselves many 
of the functions now being performed for 
then» by Washington. 


Fair Exchange 


Bemidji, Minn. (pop. est. 10,000), 
where Paul Bunyan’s ox left lake beds as 
footprints, is moving the county fair 
grounds outside the city limits to make 
way for postwar homes. 

On the old grounds, plans call for 
a residential tract with 10-foot sidewalks, 
and wide paved alleys in the rear. 

Other Bemidji projects: 

A lake shore development, sponsored 
by the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
($25,000 estimated cost), provides for a 
300-foot concrete breakwater with water- 





play equipment, modern dressing rooms 
and a 10o-car parking lot near the beach. 
Summer carnivals, water sports, boat races 
and seaplane rides will help raise money 
to pay for these improvements. (Bemidji’s 
famed statues of Bunyan and his Blue Ox 
are still the favorite shots of tourist 
camera fans.) 

A million-dollar airport, started in 
1944, will get paved runways, hangars and 
administration building. Bemidji expects 
to become an important link in the pro- 
posed Twin Cities-Alaska air route, and a 
takeoff point for the northern Minnesota 
resort area. 


Menace Removed 


Dumped for years on reeking vacant 
lots, garbage was a community blot and 
a menace to the health of Combes, Tex. 
(pop. 400). 

That’s what the Home Demonstra- 
tion Club thought on deciding to do some- 
thing about it. Collecting $1 each from 63 
families, the club hired three trucks for 
four days, and had all rubbish piles around 
town cleared out. Now for $1 a quarter 
per household, a truck makes regular 
monthly pickups, carting the refuse to the 
Harlingen incinerator five miles away. A 
committee of club women collects the 
money, pays the trucker, checks on effi- 
ciency. 

Result: Combes is a more pleasant 
place to live in. 


Boy Ranchers 


Boys Ranch, near Amarillo, Tex., is 
“home on the range” for underprivileged 
boys who got into trouble riding freights, 
dodging truant officers and hanging around 
with street-corner gangs. 


Hakkerup 


PAUL BUNYAN and his Blue Ox are among the “most photographed” scenes in Minnesota. 
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BRANDING TIME at Boys Ranch, Amarillo. 


Cal Farley of Amarillo started Boys 
Ranch. Reared on a farm himself, Farley 
figured that boys with unfavorable back- 
grounds would be better off if they could 
have some farm life. 

He talked one of the big ranch-own- 
ing families into giving 120 acres of land, 
Other ranchers and businessmen joined in, 
raised $15,000, bought 750 adjoining acres. 
Others gave cattle, horses and mules, sad- 
dies, milk cows, chickens, corn, wheat, 
pigs, trucks, tractors and buildings. By 
the end of 1944 Boys Ranch had an in- 
vestment of $140,000. 

Boy ranchers are 6 to 14 years old. 
More than 100 have been there at once, 
but 40 is average. They ride, rope and 
brand cattle, swim, play games, grow most 
of their own living, study at the ranch 
school. 

They elect their own officers, are 
mostly self-governing. 


Bazooka vs. Bugs 


The Westchester County, N. Y., Park 
Commission is gunning after insects that 
last summer sounded like rain as they 
chewed parkway tree-leaves. 

To overcome shortages of manpower 
and hose, the commission will shoot clouds 
of insecticide at the foliage-pillaging 
worms from a firing device described as 
a bazooka operated like a mortar. The gun 
can fire arsenate of lead 80 ft. into the 
tree tops, has been used by the Army in 
mosquito control. 


Looking Ahead 


Removal of wartime controls within 
six months after VJ-Day, except those 
“clearly” necessary beyond that date, was 
urged by the Committee for Economic 
Development,. a businessmen’s organiza- 
tion seeking high-level postwar employ- 
ment. 

Based on a year’s study, CED’s re- 
port recommended immediate examination 
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of controls—over production, distribution, 
manpower, prices, wages, rents — and 
prompt ‘selective’ abandonment of re- 
strictions as soon as the emergency need 
for each is over. “General advances” in 
prices should be resisted, but adjustments 
should be permitted prices which deter 
production, CED suggested. 

However, price ceilings on food and 
clothing may be necessary some time after 
the war, it-pointed out. After V J-Day, 
wage “controls” should be tolerated only 
as needed to make effective such price 
control as is still retained. 

‘As soon as inflationary forces clearly 
are under control, taxes should be reduced 
as a stimulus to purchasing power and 
business expansion,” the report said, 


News From Home 


Lodi Mihelich was a lonely dough- 
boy in the last war. He rarely heard from 
home. 

When this war broke out, Mihelich 
determined to spare that terribly empty 
no-mail feeling for the men who went 
overseas from northwestern Michigan’s 
copper country township of Calumet (pop. 
18,000), where he delivers mail. 

Mihelich started by writing 200 let- 
ters a month, but the demand for his 
newsy, gossipy correspondence became so 
great that he had to mimeograph his news 
items, send out as letter-size’ newspaper. 

Today, most of the area’s 3,000 fight- 
ing men receive Till We Meet Again, 
Buddy, and the one-man project has snow- 
balled into a community-sponsored service. 


Hearings Scored 


Congressional food hearings made 
Government agencies get busy. New pro- 
gram to ease the meat situation, an- 
nounced by the Office of Economic Sta- 
bilization, called for: 

(1) Greater spread between subsidies 
on top and lower grades of cattle to in- 
crease chance of profit to feeders. 

(2) New limitation for farm slaugh- 
terers with local rationing board control 
and slaughter for home use exempted. 

(3) Adjustment of packers, subsidies 
including relief subsidies to individual 
packers on proof of operating loss. 

(4) Slaughter quotas to non-inspected 
plants. 

(5) Higher Government prices with 
Federal aid for plants raising standards to 
meet army requirements. 


More Rural Phones 


Telephone service for a million un- 
served American farms are postwar plans 
of American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

About 80% of all rural families live 
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The $100 Billion War Sale 


Surplus property, all snarled up in 
politics, is selling at the rate of $20 
million a month. 

After V E-Day, officials predict 
this amount will double. After V J- 
Day, $100 billion worth will cascade in- 
to-the civilian market. 

Already it has brought a clash of 
economic interests. Arguments over 
plant disposal, charges and counter- 
charges of monopoly and sales, ‘‘favor- 
itism” echo across the floors of Con- 
gress. War veterans have been prom- 
ised a “preference” in buying sur- 
pluses, but can’t get it. Business in 
general fears postwar markets will be 
glutted. Agitation is building up to out- 
let some of the supplies through regular 
trade channels now, thus ease civilian 
shortages and, at same time, move 
the stuff off the market before post- 
war manufaeturing gets underway. 

Congress, hounded from all sides, 
created the Surplus Property Board 
which yet has to write a set of rules. 
Congress meanwhile has clamped down 
on the sale of any plant costing over $5 
million without its approval. Local and 
sectional interests don’t want the plants 
sold unless the buyer continues to oper- 
ate. Labor wants to keep them going, 
even under government subsidy. 

Four Sellers. Meanwhile four 
agencies—the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, the Commerce Depart- 
ment, War Food Administration and 
the Maritime Commission—are “‘quiet- 
ly” selling as much as possible, trying 
to get it into the hands of users while 
goods are scarce. They have on hand 
$2 billion in surplus goods. 

RFC has most of it, nearly $1.2 
billion, with $892 million in non-salable 
war-weary combat aircraft. The rest is 
in plants, plant sites, heavy machinery, 
real estate (abandoned air fields) and 
machine tools. The machinery and ma- 
chine tools sell fast, but plants, even 
those under $5 million, are not moving. 

The Commerce Department, which 


last week took over the Office of Sur- 
plus Property from the Treasury De- 
partment, sells much consumer goods, 
gets cost price on all new goods sold, 
and a “worth” price on used.goods, ac- 
cording to condition. Commerce now 
has on hand $109 million in new and 
used goods, $20 million of it in motor 
vehicles and parts, its fastest-moving 
item. Other property includes medical 
supplies, mining and farming machin- 
ery, furniture, electrical. appliances 
hundreds of other items. 

Maritime Commission doesn’t have 
a big inventory, hasn’t sold much. Pres- 
ent inventory is $25 million, mainly 
small vessels, winches, marine engines. 
Its sales average about 40% of cost. 

WFA sales have created much com- 
ment. Charges of mismanagement, food 
spoilage, favoritism have clouded many 
of its deals, although WFA has on hand 
less than $80,000 in surplus property. 
The millions it does have on hand is 
acquired through price supports. 

Sales are made through regional 
offices in 23 cities. 

Commerce sells only to an estab- 
lished business, advertises sales through 
its Surplus Reporter, which is sent to a 
list of dealers. WFA, on food sales, ad- 
vertises in trade magazines, sells only 
to established dealers. Sales are made 
through sealed bids. 

OPA Ceilings. All surplus sales 
supposedly are subject to OPA price 
regulations. Prices are determined in 
three ways on new and unused com- 
modities: (1) those having dollars and 
cents ceilings, ceilings are adhered to 
down the line, (2) where no ceilings 
have been established, price is what it 
cost the government, (3) where OPA 
establishes a special dollars and cents 
ceiling. Surplus is still offered for sale 
only at warehouses where goods are 
stored, Ease-up in Army, Navy trans- 
portation demands will change that, 
however, Surplus Property Board offi- 
cials promise. 





TOOLS, POTTERY, STIRRUPS: Typical of Commerce Dept. surplus goods sole to dealers. 

















FOR SEPTIC TANKS 


No need to bother with disagreeable 
scrubbing just because you have a 
septic tank. Use Sani-Flush twice a 
week, just as city dwellers do, to 
keep toilet bowls gleaming white and 
clean. It’s the quick, easy, sanitary 
way. Sani-Flush is absolutely 
safe for septic tanks, will not 
harm their action. 

Do not confuse Sani-Flush with 
ordinary cleansers. Its action is 
chemical, quickly removing ugly 
stains and film. It destroys a cause 
of toilet odors. Alsodisinfects. Cleans 
hard to reach areas, even cleans the 
hidden trap. Sold everywhere. Two 
handy sizes. Scientific report free. 
Write The Hygienic 
Products Company, 
Dept. 17, Canton 2, 
Ohio. 









Easy to Plate CHROMIUM 
GOLD, SILVER, NICKEL, COPPER 


. . « For Pleasure and Profit! 


If you have a workshup—at home 
or in business—you need this new 
Warner Electroplater. At the stroke 
of an electrified brush, you can 
electroplate models and projects — 
you can replate worn articles. fau- 
cets, tools, fixtures, silverware, etc 
\ a with a durable, sparkling coat of 
NS metal . . . Gold, Silver, Chromium, 
a Nickel, Copper or Cadmium, Method 
Ce “se fe ™ is easy, simple, quick Everything 
» | '@) furnished — equipment complete, 
poe’ s ready for use. By doing a bit of work 
mee for others, your machine can pay for 
f tself within a week. So make your 
@ MODEL MAKER shop complete by getting a Warner 
* MAINTE ANC Electroplater right away Send to- 
seh incon day for FREE SAMPLE and illus- 
@ HOBBY SHOF trated literature. ACT AT ONCE! 
@ HOME SHOF 

ARNER ELECTRIC CO., DEPT. 8-152 

@ SALVA I SN Wells St. Chicase 10, Ulinels 


REE Details & Sample! 


= Warner Electric Co., 663 v. Wefts St.. Chicago 10, 111. Dept. 8-152 5 
: Gentlemen: Send Free ple and Details to: 
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near existing pole lines, said Harold 5S. 
Osborne, AT&T’s chief engineer. Insu- 
lated wire underground and high-strength 
steel wire halving the number of poles 
will reduce service costs to remote areas. 

For the most isolated farms transmis- 
sion of phone calls over electric power 
lines is being considered. 

Some two million farms are now 
served by AT&T and independent com- 
panies. The proposed program will cost 
about $100 million ‘and take three to five 
years to complete, Osborne said. 


Bank’s Sales Job 


Selling is out of most banks’ line, but 
The Old National Bank, Evansville, Ind.. 
oldest in the state, used most of the tricks 
known to retail merchandising to peddle 
one-third of the city’s quota in the fifth 
and sixth war loans. 

Sidewalk displays (an Army jeep and 
a Sherman tank); a huge outdoor sign; 
canvassing; sales meetings; “Victory Vol- 
unteer badges for salesmen and buyers; 
direct mail appeals from” President R. D. 
Mathias to customers, turned the trick. 

With the seventh war loan close at 
hand, The Old National is geared to sell 
another $5 million worth. 


Two-crop Potato 


A heavy-yielding potato which can be 
replanted immediately after the first har- 
vest to grow a second crop the same sea- 
son, has been developed at the U.S. ,De- 
partment of Agriculture Extension Sta- 
tion, University of Maryland. 

The normal dormant period is elim- 
inated by chemical treatment. 

In a three-year test, the new potato 
produced 179 bushels per acre for the 
spring planting, compared to 134 bushels 
for the Irish Cobbler. Later plantings 
yielded 128 bushels per acre, compared to 
124 for Dakota Reds. 


Zephyrs’ Birthday 


Chicago’s first streamliners, the Twin 
City Zephyrs, providing daily high-speed 
rail service between Chicago, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, completed 10 years’ success- 
ful service. Commerce Association lunch- 
eons observed the “birthday” in Chicago 
and Minneapolis. 


Crops Under Glass 


Cleveland’s 300-acre sreenhouse veg- 
etable-growing area this year will produce 
record crops of tomatoes, lettuce, cucum- 
bers, celery and radishes. Tomato culture 
under glass produces 10 times the field 
crop, acre for acre. Hothouses grow 10,- 
ooo plants to the acre, average 8 Ibs. per 
plant for a profit up to $5,000. 


Trailer Comfort 


An aluminum house-on-wheels has 
been developed by the Travelite Trailer 
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Co., Chicago, as an answer to travel- 
minded Americans’ postwar needs. 

Equipped with living and sleeping 
quarters for four, a built-in kitchen, com- 
plete with oil stove, refrigerator, sink, and 
linoleum floors, the new light metal model 
weighs 600 Ibs. less than those of simi- 
lar size constructed of wood and metal. 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks. 
Navy Department, has ordered several ot 
the mahogany and white pine-paneled ve- 
hicles for use as possible temporary hous- 
ing quarters in congested port areas. 
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“HOMETTE” has oil stove and refrigerator. 


EDUCATION 


Culture vs. Technology 


Cultural studies are sacrificed for 
technological, vocational and material sub- 
jects at the University of Illinois, pro- 
tested Dr. Ernest Bernbaum, English pro- 
fessor, as he announced his resignation 
from the staff after 29 years’ service. 

Salaries are not uniform, declared 
the 66-year-old professor. Those paid lib- 
eral arts instructors do not compare fa- 
vorably with those of vocational and tech- 
nological teachers or with money spent on 
promotion of sports and material projects. 

“Mine is not a personal complaint. I 
do not think it is fair to students seeking 
a liberal education, that they do not get 
as good services from as well-paid teachers 
as those who want technical and voca- 
tional training.” 


Educators’ Internationale 


When Axis hordes swept over Eu- 
rope and the Far Eastern nations, burn- 
ing schools and books, slaughtering teach- 
ers and carting students away to intern- 
ment and labor camps, education stopped. 

Now schools are being restored by 
educators close on the heels of victorious 
Allied armies. In many nations children 
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are attending classes for the first time 
since the war, delegates from 34 United 
Nations told the International Education 
Assembly in New York, 

Where schools are damaged beyond 
restoration, classes are held in private 
homes, improvised shelters, even cellars. 

In the Philippines, students served 
as the backbone of Jap opposition, said 
Dr. Solomon V. Arnaldo. Teachers became 
guerrilla leaders or re-established schools 
in isolated areas, he declared. 


For Better Reading 


Children would read good books if 
they were cheap, easy fo read and avail- 
able, reasoned the New York City Board 
of Education. Result: The board entered 
the publishing field. It prints special edi- 
tions of books like Tom Sawyer, Treasure 
Island, David Copperfield and gives them 
away at the end of the school year. 


School Breakfasts 


The candy and soft drink bar in the 
cafeteria at Central High School, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., was doing a rush fore- 
noon business. School officials wondered 
why. 

A survey by the Red Cross nutrition 
class gave the answer: Of 1,600 students 
questioned, 360 never ate breakfast at 
home; others ate “occasionally”; more 
than 800 would be regular customers if 
the school cafeteria served breakfast. 

The candy counter was ordered closed 
until noon; another cafeteria worker was 
hired and breakfast was the order of the 
day between 7:30 and 8:30 a.m. Students 





and classes brightened up with the break- | 


fast stimulant. 

A similar program is under way at 
the Kalamazoo, Mich., high school where 
Principal William F. Head said: 

“A child that comes to school with- 
out first having had his breakfast is in- 
capable of studying his best.” 


Hot Subject 


Something new has been added to 
education for thousands of Virginia high 
school boys—fire rakes, water pumps, 
shovels. 

















“Watch Jim get his Double” 


“In a second you'll see Jim go into action. 
He was high gun that day ... surprised all of 
us with his great shooting. When we got 
back to the car the boys wanted to know 
Jim’s secret. He just smiled and patted his 
Savage Model 720 automatic shotgun.” 

Of course, it’s the man behind the gun that 
counts most. But the fast action, fine balance 
and dependability of Savage shotguns and 
rifles help to turn “near misses” into direct 
hits. War production comes first... your 





State foresters and wardens teach | 


how to prevent fires and how to fight 
them in the tinder-dry spring woods. 
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G.I. Journalist 


Ernie Pyle was the little man who was 
always there. In Africa, Italy, France, 


Germany, anywhere there was fighting, | 


you’d be apt to see Ernie’s pixy grin. And 
that was odd for what the shy, wisp of a 
man wanted was to listen to folks talk. He 















Savage is worth waiting for. 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION « UTICA, N.Y. 


Plants in Utica, N.Y. and Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Savage production of military arms bas 
far surpassed the 2 million mark and 
will continue as long as the need exists. 


SAVAGE 


WORLD FAMOUS FOR 
DEPENDABILITY AND 
ACCURACY 


Manufacturer of rifles and shotguns, lawn mowers and refrigeration equipment. 


TRY THIS EASY, ECONOMICAL WAY TO| BUILD YOUR OWN! 





MORE ATTRACTIVE HAIR 


For richer-looking, more lustrous hair, massage 
scalp with Cuticura Ointment to stimulate circula- 
tion and loosen dandruff. Later, shampoo with Cuti- 
cura Soap. Today buy fragrant, mildly medicated 


CUTICURA Sinrment 










PARALYSIS AND 
SPASTIC CORRECTION 
Milton H. Berry Schools 


(A division of the Milton H. Berry 
Foundation.) Our 46th year. Nationally famous cor- 
rective program for children, adu’ts. Teaching the 
paralyzed how to walk, talk—become physically in- 
dependent. Twelve schools in the United States 
Write G. S. GORDON, M.D., 
BLVD., ENCINO, CALIF. 
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BULBLETS 
$949 
aborshortage makesoffer nec- ? 
essary regardless of profit or 
loss. Act now—get a full 200 
brilliantly colored Rainbow Mix 
gladiolus bulblets, all first year growth, at a price 
never before dreamed possible. Varieties normally 
sell for $6-$10 in older bulbs. Make your flower 
garden the talk of the town with the riot of color only 
Rainbow Mix gladiolus can bring. Gladiolus and gift sent 
by return mail. Order now! 


3 RANUNCULUS BULBS INCLUDED 

with your order for promptness. Bloom first 

year into beautiful carnation-like flowers, 
assorted delicate colors. Grow 10” to 12” high. Your gift 
if you act now. 
SEND NO MONTY. Pay only $1.49 plus postage when 
200 Gladiolus and 3 Ranunculus arrive. Or send remittance 
with order and we pay postage. Money back guarantee. 
Supply limited. Mall order today to 


MICHIGAN BULB CO., Dept. A-1423 













148 Monroe Avenue, N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan | 





FASPFREEZER 


Every amateur will be proud to 
build this modern household 
necessity. It just takes a few 
hours of your spare time to 
build, and operates electrically 
on any voltage. There's fun in 
building and profit in ae. this 
handy freezer.,Saves up to 75%. 


NO EXPERT 
KNOWLEDGE NEEDED 
Our plans are simple and easy to follow and this 8 or 40 


cubic foot size can be built of new or used parts. Mail $1 
bill, check or money order for complete plans and catalog. 


LEJAY MFG., 410 Leday Bidg., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 













GET THIS ENDERS KIT AND 


GET EASIER SHAVES 





Here’s streamlined shaving... smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
tific balance — these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” smooth- 
ness every shave. Switch to easier shaving. 


Mail $2.50 direct, if not available at dealers. 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. ¥, MYSTIC, CONN. 








ss A “MUST HAVE” 
: for Every Garden! 


Extraordinary gov- 
ernment release! An 


all-around spray- 










pump so versatile, 





you can’t, afford to 
one! A 


life-saver for Spray- 





be without 






ing insecticides on 






your Victory Gar- 





den—and many, 






many other uses. 










COMPLETE 
WITH PUMP, HOSE 
AND 2 NOZZLES 


ACT QUICKLY ... There is a tremen- 
dous demand for these Sprayers and 
they won’t last long. At your local Seed 
and Hardware Stores, OR ORDER 
DIRECT. 


D, slanduth ot. 


CANAL STREET 
BRISTOL, PA. 
(Oldest Seed House in America) 


Give ORDINARY PAINT 
The Qualities of 


Plastic Paint 
for Only 98c a Gallo 






















LIQUID 






Simply 

Mix ~ 
WITH ANY COLOR PAINT, VARNISH, ENAMEL 
It’s simple — easy! PLAST-X “‘plasticises” 
average oil base paints; adds plastic qualities 
to varnishes and enamels! Gives greater hard- 
ness, tougher finish, extra insulating proper- 
ties, faster flowing, greater coverage, longer 
wear, more beauty, easier cleaning. For exte- 
riors and interiors, woodwork, floors, furni- 
ture, toys, doors, etc. For autos and boats. Mixes 
with ANY COLOR, Tends to seal pores, to 
keep out dirt, moisture, Smooth—covers more 
area. Washes like tile. Reduces dampness, dry 
rot. Resists scratching, marring. Economical! 
Only 4 ounces of PLAST-X with one gallon of 
paint enough foraverage room, For gloss, semi- 
gloss, or flat paints. Use PLAST-X for a plastic 
finish wherever, whatever you paint! Order to- 
day on MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE-—return 
unused portion if not delighted. ACT TODAY! 
BUILDERS PRODUCTS, 500 N. Dearborn St. 
Dept. 17, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


SEND NO MONEYe Order Now! 


—— ae oe oe ee ee ee ee ee oe ee ee oe 
r BUILDERS PRODUCTS, 500 N. Dearborn St. " 

Dept.17, Chicago 10, ill. 

Rush four-ounce bottles PLAST-X checked below i 
| on your money back guarantee. I’ll pay postman, 1 


plus postage. [5 botties, $4.45 
1 110 botties, $8.40 ) 4 bettie, 98c ] 
DO ee eee ee er I 
a ee Red mE SRE I a ae Ti I 
i en ee [er l 
Check here if you enclose payment. Then we pay pstg. 
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didn’t want to be famous. He didn’t want 
to go off to war (where he was always 
cold), or to be immortalized as its greatest 
correspondent. And he didn’t want to die. 

But the war was there, and he felt he 
had to go, even at 44. In Tunisia he 
found his place in the war—with the un- 
sung “little men,” the foot-soldiers. 

He began to tell the G.I.s’ story as 
no one had ever tried to tell it— from a 
worm’s-eye view, looking up from fox- 
holes. The discomfort, humor and weari- 
ness of fighting men crept into his pages. 
He reported the war in their own lan- 
guage as no one ever had before or since. 

Lady Luck. Then last week, in the 
Pacific, Ernie Pyle died from a machine 
gun bullet, and they buried him there. 

In a way, he had been expecting it. 
He had been overseas 29 months. Ernie 
(Old Indestructible) knew his luck 
couldn’t hold, feared the “law of averages 
would catch up.” 

But that wasn’t what drove Ernie 
back home last fail. “All of a sudden it 
seemed to me that if I heard one more 
shot or saw one more dead man, I would 
go off my nut. So I am on my way.” 

He came back to Albuquerque, N.M.., 
to his first real home since he pulled out 
of his father’s farm near Dana, Ind. (pop. 
845) 25 years before. He and his wife, 
Geraldine, had always “lived around’— 
in Washington and ‘New York where he 
spent 12 years on newspaper desks, in 
North and South America when he was 
roving reporter during five pre-war years. 

Simplicity. Ernie Pyle was a jour- 
nalist purely by accident. (At Indiana 
university in 1919 he heard journalism 
was “a breeze,” and signed up right away. ) 
Friends couldn’t know he’d win the Pulit- 
zer prize for 1943; his books, Here Js 
Your War and Brave Men, would be best 
sellers; that 366 daily papers, 310 weeklies 
would print his column; that he’d make 
$500,000 in two years from such war re- 
porting. 

But to his readers he talked a folksy 
language they understood. He had trou- 
bles—his “bottom hurt when he rode too 
long”; his pants’ zipper stuck; he was al- 
ways sick or expecting to be sick. And 
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mouthpiece. 


ERNIE PYLE soldier's 


wos 
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he had humor. Now, all that is ended. The 
little man who was always there now will 


be on Ie island near Okinawa—forever. 





Concert Rarity 
Berlioz: Harold In Italy played by 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Serge Koussevitzky, with viola 
solos by William Primrose, is RCA-Vic- 
tor’s first recent major recording. 

Seldom heard in concert, rarely 
played for records, the conductor’s pas- 
sion for the French composer is evidenced 
by a colorful presentation although the 
opus (Album DM-98o, five 12-inch rec- 
ords) remains a dubious choice in critical 
times. Improvements in recording may be 
forthcoming but are not evident in this. 

Popular: Song of Norway is out. 
Columbia jumping the gun on its competi- 
tors, Irra Petina and Robert Weede sing- 
ing excerpts from the popular Broadway 
show. The singers are good but Grieg 
seems too liberally appropriated to make 
all the classicists cheer. (M-562, three 
12-inch records.) 

Of greater merit is the Decca set 
(DA-382) which presents the hit in the 
capable hands of the Broadway cast in- 
cluding Lawrence Brooks, Helena Bliss. 
Robert Shafer and Kitty Carlisle. There 
are six records. 

Music of George Gershwin played by 
Andre Kostelanetz and his orchestra 
(Columbia: Album MM-559, four 10-inch 
records) has this about it: Beyond the 
first Whiteman recordings of Gershwin, 
this ensemble’s arrangements are the 
products of time and consideration, as 
musical as will be achieved. Hits included 
are Embraceable You, The Man I Love, 
Soon and Lady, Be Good. 

Best Bets: Rum and Coca-Cola by the 
Andrews Sisters (Decca); My Dreams 
Are Getting Better All The Time by the 
Phil Moore Four (Victor); Ac-cen-tchu- 
ate the Positive by Bing Crosby and the 
Andrews Sisters (Decca); A Little On 
The Lonely Side by Frankie Carle and 
I’m Beginning to See the Light by Harry 
James (both Columbia). 
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Shopping Conclusion 


Things tagged as “extra fancy” 
\re usually nice; 
But never near as fancy 
As the price! 
Roland Edgar 


“Well, ol’ Captain Jinks got married 
once too often!” 

“Why, I thought this was his first 
marriage!” “Yep, it is!” 


“Let me have a cigaret.”’ 
“Thought you quit ‘em since they 
got so scarcer 
“Well, I've reached the first stage... 
I have stopped trying to buy ’em!”’ 





“But it's not a removable bridge!” 


Sgt. Boyler: “If you don’t marry me 
Ill blow out my brains!” 
His girl: “Oh, how could you?” 


“We celebrated with our car today.” 
“Celebrated?” 
“Yeah—had a blow-out.”’ 


r> Brain Teaser No. 79 


A 25-gallon bar- 
rel is full of water. If 
three gallons are tak- 
en out each day and 
two gallons put in at 
night, -in how many 
days will the barrel be empty? 

Solution to No. 78 

For the train to pass the man in 10 
seconds it must run a distance equal to 
its own length in that time. To pass com- 
pletely through the station it must run a 
distance equal to the length of the train 
; lus the length of the station. Therefore 
24 seconds minus 10 seconds, or 14 sec- 
onds, is the time required for the train to 
run 308 yards. Hence the train runs 22 
yards per second. The Jength of the train 
is 220 yards. 
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WHAT SHOULD YOU 
INVENT (25 2822 Boo8 


ventive market wants 
—how to put down, patent and sell your 
ideas. Scores of letters in our files attest 
@o the modern demand for inventions—our 
long experience as Registered Patent Attor- 
neys will help you. Get our FREE BOOK 
How to Protect, Finance and Sell Your In- 
vention.’’ Also special document free, ‘‘Inven 
tion Record’’ on_which to sketch and descrils 
your invention. Write today. No ob AN ation 


McMORROW & BERMA 
Patent Attorneys 
102-8 Attantic Building, Washiggten 4, o.. Cc 





Row—without epligation—bow 


prover, aod and ‘ell your invention. 

“Patent Guide,” eontaining com- 

plete information about patent 

cedure and selling inventions. 

CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 

537-C Adams Bullding Washington, D. C.. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 
in newspapers, m agazines and books. 7 x . E 
Splendic opportunity to * break into” 
— inating writing field. May bring 7 DETAILS 
» to $5.00 per hour spare time. Ex; 
rience unnecessary. Write today for FREE details 
NO OBLIGATION, Postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
200-C South Seventh (2) St. Leuls, Me. 











The doctor M AT t is better than 
says tea or coffee 
Paraguay Tea is the favored drink in South 
America (the home of both coffee and Mate). 
Uruguay uses twice as much Mate as coffee. Tr 


it. Send $1 for 20 oz. package postpaid. PAN A 
| ERICAN TEA CO., 2704 S. Vermont, Los Angeles, Calif. 


IN THE NATION’S SERVICE 
BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY, FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 











Beyond the front lines high-explosive land mines lie hidden in the 
earth—waiting for the unwary foot soldier! Portable, battery-powered 
Mine Detectors locate danger and help clear the way for tanks and 
—e War-winning weapons and instruments use thousands of dry, 
batteries every day— that’s why we’re short of them 
on the homefront. Burgess Battery Company. 


Food Is A War Weapon— Use It Wisely! 


| BURGESS BATTERIES 


HOME FRONT 
FOR 


Kt 
ICTORY 


Blood, sweat 
and bonds! 
Blood banks pay dividends in 
lives saved. Are you donating? 
Work pays off, too, by provid- 
ing money to buy bonds. Are 
you buying? And above all— 
keeping the bonds you have? 


PATHFINDER 
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WILLIAMS 
HEATING 


()ILOMAT 


The War Bonds you buy and 
KEEP will insure a quicker 
Victory for all and a more 
prosperous Peace for you. 


th WILLIAMS OIL-0-MATIC ¢e 
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Tenants Speak: From things the 
| landlords say about children (PATHFINDER, 
| April g) one would imagine they never 
were children, or ever had children of 
| their own. There are destructive children 
but why judge all children as such? Most 
landlords cannot appreciate the position 
| of a tenant. Why not apply the Golden 
| Rule? 
I. N. H.—Capron, Jil. 


e e e I have often wondered why 
landlords won’t rent to people with chil- 
dren. After all children have to have a 
place to live too. 

A Tenant, Wapakoneta, Ohio 


e ¢ ¢ The suggestion to require rent- 
ers to put up a reasonable amount of 
security, would be O.K. We have four 
children in our home and any of the 
houses we have rented, we can rent again. 

Opie C. Cobb, Mason, W.Va. 


e ¢ ¢ It takes two to make a quarrel 
it also takes two to keep a bargain and 
if both renter and landlord would keep the 
Golden Rule, we would have no friction. 

Mrs. Otis G. McDowell, Lamar, Colo. 


¢ ¢ © We are tenants with 4 children 
under 12 yrs. old. I think the simple thing 
to do would be for landlords to ask for 
references from previous landlord as to 
ability of tenant to care for property. 
Mrs. W. E. Cartwright, Orange, Calif. 


When Tail Wags Dog: I have for- 
gotten the author of: “Why does a dog 
waggle his tail? Because the dog is 
stronger than the tail; if the tail were 
stronger than the dog, the tail would 
waggle the dog.”” Why does John L. Lewis 
dictate to the U.S. Government? 

E, J. Eveland, Perry, Jowa 


Diplomacy Students: I commend 
Congressman Carl Curtis on H.B. No. 
1100. It is time for Americans to have 
diplomats trained from all walks of life. 
With a population of 138 million we 
should find students that could well 
qualify. 

Edna Smith, Rapid City, S. Dakota 


e ¢ e Our political servants from 
| constables to Presidents should be prop- 
erly and adequately trained for their jobs. 

Mrs. R. B. Harris, Logan, W. Va. 


e « © The U.S. has been instrumental 
in winning two wars in Europe and has 
lost the peace in one and stands now to 
be left holding the bag at the peace table 
this time, largely because we do not have 
trained diplomats. 

J. Allen Way 





Kennett Square, Pa. 
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PATHFINDER 


Family Days: Why so much opposi- 
tion to special days, especially Mother's 
Day? If every one of the 52 Sundays in 
a year were devoted to some 
aspect of life, could turn our thoughts to 
certain relationships, we would be the 
gainers. I vote for a sister’s day, a 
brother’s day. even an uncle’s day and an 
aunt's day. Id approve also of an old 
maid’s day! I’m one. 

Amy J. De May, Clifton Springs, N.Y. 


special 


Curfew Solution: I have been hear- 
ing heart-rending tales of poor men who 
wander up and down the streets without 
any place to go after midnight. Did it 
ever occur to them they might go to bed? 


Frank G. Wilson, Red Lodge, Montana 


Costs and Education: In a recent 
issue you made some statements in regard 
to cost of education that are exactly the 
opposite of an investigation made here in 
Ohio a few years ago. Of the ten counties 
that spent the most per pupil for educa- 
tion, and the ten that spent the least, the 
cost was highest in Cuyahoga and lowest 
in Adams. The standing of the students 
was highest in Adams, lowest in Cuyahoga. 

Jos. W. Russell, Salmeville, Ohio 
[Reader Russell seems to believe “bar- 
gain” Schools best.—Ed. | 


Japanese - Americans: Americans 
have boasted of being fair dealing; there- 
fore, we ought not embitter loyal Ameri- 
cans of Jap blood. 

E. T. McAlister, Panhandle, Tex. 


Military Training: Compulsory mili- 
tary training in peace time certainly is 
most un-American! It hasn’t solved Euro- 
pean problems and prevented wars. 

Mrs. Chas. Ebert, Ligonier, Ind. 
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Our Phileo Retrigerator 
saved the day...when Bills 


boss came to dimer 


“7 OU SIMPLY CAN'T make some 

men understand about ration- 
ing! The other day, Bill blithely tele- 
phones he’s bringing the boss to dinner. 


“Not a doubt in his mind that I'll 
wave a magic wand and produce some- 
thing for such an occasion... and 
for a man who actually dotes on 
good eatings! 


PHILCO | 


“Famous | for Quality thé World Coer 








me gga 


“But I did come through... thanks 
to my Philco Refrigerator. You see 
... it just happened that a whole week 
before I had more red points than usual 
...just when my butcher had plenty 
of meat on hand...including the 
sort of roast you dream about. 


“The roast went home, where I popped 
it into the Frozen Food Compartment 
of my Philco. And there it was... 
frozen through and through... and 
was I happy that I had resisted a whole 


KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS... 
KEEP THE BONDS YOU BUY | 


On every battle-front, prod- 
ucts of Philco electronic in- 
genuity are serving our fighting 
forces. To the task of main- 
taining and increasing the flow 
of this materiel, the men and 
women of Philco have dedi- 
cated all their energies. When 
the war is won, Philco will tell 
you about the new and ad- 
vanced types of refrigerators 
which will bear the Philco name. 


week of temptation! But I’ve warned- 
Bill! We can always depend on our 
Philco to freeze meat for future use 
... but he certainly can’t depend on 
my having red points. Not these days !”” 


Tune in the RADIO HALL OF FAME... a full 
bour of Top Hits from all fields of entertainment. 
Sunday, 6 to 7 P.M., EWT, Biue Network. 














: andes part 


Stick at it, Sister! For the first part is 
often hardest — you have to thread 
that needle before you can sew a fine 
seam. It's like a job we had to do on 
an engine once. When we got it done, 
the engine helped lighten the world’s 
work and fight the war— all at the 


same time. 


S OME 25 years ago, General Motors 
engineers set out to make a better 


Diesel engine. They found they could 


— if an important part could be im- 


























proved and made quickly in great 


quantities. 


This part, which the engineers call an 
injector, works like an atomizer. It 
breaks up the fuel oil into a fine spray 
by forcing it through a hole many 
times smaller than the eye of Sister’s 
needle. Injectors had always been 


made by hand — a slow, costly process. 


It took a long time — years, in fact 
— but General Motors men finally 


worked out a way to make better 





injectors and produce them by ordi- 
nary production methods. And their 
research brought many other 


improvements. 


Result: a Diesel engine that was 
more compact, lighter in weight, and 
so dependable that it was soon hum- 
ming away at all sorts of tough jobs. 
Today it is at work in rail transpor- 
tation, road building, heavy hauling, 


and many other important tasks. 


When war came, GM Diesels proved 
a “natural” for many uses. Singly or 
teamed together as ““Twins’’ and 
“Quads,” they now power tanks, bull- 
dozers, landing boats, submarines, 


subchasers, tugs, generators. 


Engineering like this is giving us 
things needed in war just as it gave 
us useful things in peace. Today it is 
more.active and creative than ever. 
It is a great energizing factor in our 
American system. And it is ready to 
help give us “more and better things 
for more people” when final victory 


has been won. 


(GENERAL MOTORS 


“VICTORY 1S OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET ¢ PONTIAC ¢ OLDSMOBILE « BUICK 
CADILLAC e BODY BY FISHER « FRIGIDAIRE 
GMC TRUCK AND COACH ¢ GM DIESEL 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 








